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CUMULATIVE 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


The Fund is invested in the ordinary shares of the best British industrial 
companies. 


The Distinctive feature of the Cumulative Investment Trust is the provision 
for reserve fund accumulation: five-sixths of the income received during 
each distribution period is distributed to Unit-holders. The balance is 
added to the Trust Fund, thus increasing the capital and the earning power 
of the Trust. Owing to the favourable yield now obtainable on high-class 
ordinary stocks, the anticipated rate of distribution nevertheless is £4 10s. 9d. 
per cent. per annum gross, at current Unit price, after providing for reserve. 


A second feature of the Trust, which will appeal to professional advisers, 
is the careful selection of the underlying securities. |The Managers are of 
the opinion that no security has been included which is not unquestionably 
first-class. It is believed, thus, to meet every requirement of stockbrokers 
and bankers who require a thoroughly sound investment to recommend to 
their clients. 

£100 invested in 1912 in the thirty-seven largest dividend-paying companies in 
the different fields of British industry, and managed on the lines of this Trust, 
would at the end of 1937 have been worth upwards of £258. Without reserve 
fund accumulation it would have been worth £211. 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


Units may be bought and sold through any Stockbroker or Bank. Current Price (July 4) 16 6. 
A descriptive booklet may be obtained from any Stockbroker or Bank, The Trustees, or from 
the Managers : 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 
Chairman: Hartiey With 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. (NATional 4931) 
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At times like these 
an investment in the 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 





gives you a real 
sense of security 


You know that each Pound you invest in the Planet | 
will be worth a Pound the day you wish to withdraw it. 
And you can withdraw your money—wholly or in part 
—at very short rotice. 

You can invest as much £500 or little as a 
Pound in the Planet, and you can keep on adding to 
your investment whenever you have more savings to 
safeguard. 


as as 


Interest is paid half-yearly. 


The current rate of interest is 


32% TAX FREE 


(Equivalent to a taxable £4.16. 6%) 


| 


Founded 1848. Funds exceed £2,368,000 | 
Reserves exceed £159,000. 


Full details of the Society's service to investors from the Secretary, 


R. J. DAY, 67, Planet House, Finsbury Square, 
London, E.C.2. 











C 
The King 
and Queen 


in Canada, 


welcomed with enthusi- 
astic loyalty everywhere 
—nowhere had a more 
thrilling reception than in the Prairie Provinces. 
One of our daily papers wondered how much, if 
anything, was told their Majesties of the long 
struggle to survive by the hardy inhabitants of this 
drought-stricken region. There, wheat is the foun- 
dation of life. The drought years have reduced 
thousands to desperate straits—but not broken the 
spirit of the people. 

The C.C.C.S. which has been in a large measure 
responsible for the supply of ordained workers in 
this vast area, is anxious to continue its assistance 
to the full. If it cannot, then the Missionary work 


done by early pioneers will be wasted, or at least 
will fail to produce the fruit that should be possible. 
At this crisis, do you feel led to send a contribution 
to The Secretary ? 





CHUACH 
9 SERJEANTS’ INN, FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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This year-the 


PALACE 
Towguat 


DANCING co Jean Salder and his Broadcast 





The Palace is always a fresh 
experience, even if you have 


There is 


stayed here before. 


so much that is new, so many Serenaders, with Clemson and Valerie, Dan 
Host and Hostess, of London and internation 
novel plans for your enter- ‘Prt 
“ TALKIES “ cwice weekly in the Ballroo 


tainment and enjoyment. and Entertainments frequently. 
GOLF on the Palace Short Course (Prof 
) “ sional, C. H. Ward, English, Internationa 
The Palace is the complete = and Devon Champion). or free voucher ¢ 
the famous Churston Links 
holiday in itself—the hotel . 
7 TENNIS on the Hard Courts or in the fin 
. . Covered Courts in Europe (Profession 
where you enjoy every minute — 4. C. Roberts, English International). 
of your stay; and although = squash and BADMINTON in the Spor 
Hall 
the Palace “ has everything,” 
. FULLY ELECTRICALLY EQUIPPED Gy 


° ° ° ° ASIUM ualif in tor. 
it remains inexpensive, be- NASIUM, with qualified instructor 


: s - , ” : . SWIMMING in the Covered Swimming Poo 
cause everything BS Sb tascrucser in sreeadenes 
cluded in the terms. There 8OWLS and SKITTLES alleys 
are NO EXTRAS. PHONE : TORQUAY 2271 
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FAMOUS MEN PLEAD HUMANITY’S CAUSE 


r = HIS EMINENCE 
THE CARDINAL 


ARCHBISHO 
WESTMINSTER 


writes: 


== “The appeal on behalf o 
— The Royal Cancer Hospital 
must find its way to every 
neart which can feel for the 
afflicted and has the means to express sympathy in practical 
form. There is hardly an affliction more grievous to 
suffering humanity than cancer, and more heartrending to 
those who witness the agonies of their dear ones suffering} 
from this deadly disease.” 

“The Hospital should have no anxiety as to the means 
of carrying on its splendid work.” 


Please send a Gift to the Treasurer. 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD - - LONDON, — 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Anglo-Franco-Soviet discussions of the proposed pact 
of alliance were resumed in Moscow at the week-end ; 
but it is still impossible to predict a speedy conclusion to 
the conversations. A rumour that agreement had been 
reached was shown to be without foundation and new 
difficulties have arisen to take the place of those that have 
been overcome. The major issues indeed have been settled; 
agreement has been reached on the form of the pact, on 
immediate military conversations on its application, on 
immediate military co-operation in the event of aggression 
and on provisions against a separate armistice or peace. 
It is reliably reported also that the difficulty of guaranteeing 
the Baltic States, despite their unwillingness and their fear 
of intervention in their internal politics, has now been 
overcome and that Great Britain has agreed to the addition 
of a protocol to the pact in which the Baltic States are 
specifically named and guaranteed. As this was the main 
obstacle to the progress of the conversations, the appearance 
of new difficulties after its removal is extremely disappoint- 
ing, especially since every day of delay in reaching agree- 
ment can only diminish the effect which, it is hoped, the 
proposed alliance will have on the policy of the Reich. 
* * * * 
Russia and the West 
The new difficulties that have arisen are surprising. In 
return for the guarantee of the Baltic States, Great Britain 
appears to have asked for a Russian guarantee of Holland 
and Switzerland; Russia is unwilling to accede to this 
demand, while the Netherlands Government has protested 
against its inclusion in the list of guaranteed countries. 
Russia’s unwillingness may be explained on two grounds: 
firstly, that neither of these two countries recognises the 
Soviet Government ; secondly, and more important, that a 
guarantee of their security is unnecessary because their 
independence is a vital interest of the Western Powers which 
in no circumstances could avoid using all their strength to 
defend them against attack. They are not therefore in the 


same case as the Baltic States, for which specific guarantees 
were demanded precisely because their independence is not 
generally recognised as a vital interest of the Soviet Union’s. 
It is difficult to understand why Great Britain has raised 
this demand at this point, unless by now it is infected with 
the distrust which inspires the Soviet Union. If this is 
true, the moment has come when a responsible Minister, 
preferably Lord Halifax, should visit Moscow and en- 
deavour to create that basis of mutual confidence which is 
so obviousiy lacking from the present negotiations. 
7 * * * 

Danzig 

Danzig, under the control of the Senate, continues to 
live up to its réle as the well dramatised danger point of 
Eurove. Guns, machine guns, and tanks continue to be 
imported by sea or over the East Prussian frontier. Men 
are still being enrolled in the armed forces, which are 
estimated to number more than 10,000 ‘The Senate has 
taken the opportunity to advertise the supposed economic 
grievances of the city by declaring itself unable to meet 
further its foreign debts. The expected Polish protest has 
not yet materialised. But what happens in Danzig is less 
important than what happens outside. M. Bonnet has 
given his assurance to the Polish Ambassador in Paris that 
France stands firm in its support of Poland in regard to 
the status of the Free City. The Polish Ambassador in 
London flew back to Warsaw last Tuesday to report to his 
Government, and it may surely be presumed that he carried 
similar assurances from the British Government. In an 
article on another page we dwell upon the importance of 
leaving nothing undone te make Herr Hitler understand 
that Great Britain is determined to resist any aggressive 
action he may take against Poland. It is equally essential 
that he should understand that no discussions about the 
status of Danzig can be entered into until the whole question 
has been freed from the argument of violence, and force as 
a solution is completely ruled out. 
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Tientsin and Tokyo 


The Anglo-Japanese discussions of the Tientsin dispute, 
which were to have opened at Tokyo on Thursday, have 
now been postponed because the arrival of Japan’s military 
representatives from Tientsin has been delayed. Already 
the British Government’s “assumption” that insults to 
British subjects in Tientsin will cease has been disappointed. 
Stripping and searching of British subjects continues ; and 
the blockade of the Concession still prevents free entry of 
fresh food. This may be regarded as a declaration by the 
army leaders in Tientsin that they will continue their 
attempt to intimidate Great Britain until the discussions 
in Tokyo end to their satisfaction. There will indeed be 
three and not two parties to the discussions: the British 
Government, the Japanese Government, and the Japanese 
Army. The shifting of the dispute to Tokyo is taken as a 
sign that the Japanese Government still preserves some 
goodwill to Great Britain; but the Army, including the War 
Office, insists in various pronouncements that the main 
subject of the discussions must be, not the local issues at 
Tientsin, but the major question of Great Britain’s attitude 
to the “ China incident.” “Unless a change is achieved,” 
says the Japanese War Office, “the conference can accom- 
plish little.” Since there can be no question of British 
capitulation to this demand, a successful issue to the con- 
ference must depend on whether the Japanese Cabinet 
can assert its authority over the Army leaders. 


* * * * 


The American Embargo on Arms 

President Roosevelt’s Neutrality Bill has suffered drastic 
amendment in the House of Representatives and has now 
to come before the Senate. In its original form it provided 
that the embargo on arms, munitions and implements of 
war should be altogether removed, and that American ships 
should be forbidden to enter combat areas. The amend- 
ment, carried by a narrow majority, retains the embargo on 
arms and munitions, but not on “implements of war,” 
which appear to include aeroplanes. Fear that America 
might be drawn into a war, hostility to the President and 
misunderstanding of some of his aims, were among the 
various reasons which led to his rebuff. His own conten- 
tion was—and it was a reasonable one—that it is not to 
America’s interest to offer a premium to the warlike 
nations, and that it is desirable to facilitate the purchase of 
arms by the peace-loving nations which have conirol cf the 
seas. The President is determined not to let the matter rest. 
The Bill as it stands is better than nothing, but he means 
to carry the major point as soon as circumstances permit. 
For the moment the larger issues have been obscured, 
and Germany is able to hail the result as a_ set-back 
for the democracies. But if actual war should break out 
the whole question would be viewed in a different light. 


+ * * 7 


The South Tirol 

Occasionally Herr Hitler seizes an opportunity to show 
that, after all, he is capable of keeping his word ; the South 
Tirol has offered him one. Herr Hitler has repeatedly stated 
that the Italo-German frontier is inviolable ; now he has 
reached an agreement with Signor Mussolini which will 
lessen the glaring inconsistency between the surrender to 
Italy in perpetuity of the South Tirol and the principles of 
German racialism. The South Tirol, now the Italian 
proviace of Alto Adige, was acquired from Austria-Hungary 
after the Great War ; of its population of 300,000, 200,000 
are German speaking, and 10,000 are not Italian citizens. 
The agreement provides that the 10,000 German-speaking 
foreigners shall be transferred to Germany, where they will 
be a welcome addition to the labour supply ; and the rest 
of the German-speaking population shall choose, though not 
under pressure to emigrate, between moving to Germany 
or to the southern Italian provinces. The frontier will thus 


be racially purified ; and the agreement may assuage th 

fears of Italians who fear that one day the predominap 

partner in the Axis will revive her claim to the South Tird 
* * * * 


Bulgaria’s Claims 


The Bulgarian Prime Minister, M. Kiosseivanoff, accom 
panied by a staff of Foreign Office officials, arrived 0 
Wednesday in Berlin, where he will meet with every temp 
tation to throw in his lot with the Axis and thus secuy 
early satisfaction of Bulgaria’s revisionist claims. In th 
hands of the Axis, Bulgaria would be a powerful instru 
ment for undermining the integrity of Rumania and Greece 
and it is the more difficult for Bulgaria to resist the attrac 
tions of alliance with the Reich because Germany has power 
ful allies within Bulgaria, both because of the popule 
movement in favour of revisionism and because of he 
commercial dependence on Germany. Nevertheless, 
Kiosseivanoff would be well advised to resist temptation 
Bulgaria can increase her territory, with the help of th 
Axis, only to sacrifice her independence to Germany. An 
though both Greece and Rumania are now completely 
opposed to revision, in the long run Bulgaria is mord 
likely to secure an honourable satisfaction of her claims by 
co-operation with her Balkan neighbours than by the dan 
gerous friendship of the Reich. 


* * + . 


Labour Broadcast to the German People 

There are some who hold the view that since we havé 
protested against the German and Italian use of wireles 
for stirring up trouble in Palestine and elsewhere we shoul 
not ourselves broadcast propaganda in Germany. But what 
we have complained of is not the use of wireless in foreig 
languages, but its abuse in disseminating gross falsehoods 
Moreover any propaganda that Germany likes to send ove 
the air to us in Britain we are willing enough to receive 
for what it is worth. In the war of words that is no 
going on we are prepared to submit to tie blast and stand 
by the argument, but Germany must expect to have the 
reply. The message broadcast by the National Counci 
of Labour on Saturday night was well conceived. It was 
an appeal from ordinary British people to ordinary Germaa 
people, declaring the peacefulness of our aims, asking the 
not to believe that we are arming for any other purpose 
but to prevent war, and inviting their co-operation against 
violence. The German case can be heard here. The 
British case is not easily heard in Germany. It would be 
a grave omission to neglect any means in our power for 
getting the truth past the barriers of Nazi censorship. 


+ * + * 


Reserves of Food and Materials 


A pamphlet published by the Air Raid Defence League 
on “Food in War Time” is a valuable reminder of our 
dependence on imported food and the urgent necessity of 
accumulating reserves on a large scale. Through the action 
of submarines in the spring of 1917 this country came very 
near the extreme danger point. It is true the navy is much 
better able to deal with submarines now than it was then, 
but on the other hand we have fewer cruisers and destroyers, 
more mouths to feed, and a scantier home production, and 
air power has provided an enemy with a deadly means of 
attacking ships, ports and dumps. The Government ought 
to regard the purchase of supplies (the Defence League 
suggests to the rune of £80,000,000) as one of the major 
tasks in the preparation of defence. But the reserves of 
imported goods need not necessarily be food. Mr. L. S. 
Amery and Sir Arthur Salter point out in a letter to The 
Times that we might now buy and import to the utmost 
capacity of our ships and ports reserves of other essential 
imports, such as timber, ores and metal, which can be 
stored and do not deteriorate. The ships which would be 
used for carrying these in war time would be available for 
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food. The prices of the goods themselves and of their 
carriage would obviously be lower in peace than in 
war time. There is indeed every reason why action should 
be taken without delay. 
* * 7 * 
Unity of Command in France 
Lord Gort’s contemplated visit to Paris, coupled with 
Mr. Hore-Belisha’s recent conversations there with General 
Gamelin and others, show how close at the moment is 
Franco-British military co-operation. The Secretary of 
State for War spoke of the French Conimander-in-Chief 
when on a visit here in terms of unrestrained eulogy, and 
few would be surprised to learn that on the outbreak of 
war he would assume supreme command over the British 
as well as the French land forces in France. Such a 
development would in no way be regrettable, for quite 
apart from General Gamelin’s high personal qualities, the 
experience of the last war showed how valuable it was for 
a French general to be detached for the co-ordination of 
strategy. A Supreme Commander, if he is of the stature 
of a Foch or a Gamelin, can take a relatively impartial 
view of Franco-British differences ; he can be fair to the 
British without forfeiting the confidence of his compatriots. 
As in 1918, the British Commander-in-Chief in France— 
presumably Sir Edmund Ironside—must retain responsi- 
bility for the security of the British forces there, while, in 
view of our manifold commitments in different parts of 
the Empire, the central control of the Army’s war effort 
must be conducted by the General Staff in this country ; 
doubtless under the direction of Lord Gort if war should 
break out in the near future. 
* * * * 
The * Thetis’ Inquiry 
Though it is impossible to forecast the future course of 
the ‘ Thetis’ inquiry, there are several points which emerge 
from the evidence given by Captain Oram and Lieutenant 
Woods which suggest the topics on which the investigation 
is likely to focus. Neither of these witnesses is able to 
account for the failure of other men to escape except on the 
basis of a conjecture that some major disaster must have 
occurred inside the submarine itself, and it seems reasonably 
clear that the immediate cause of the tragedy will not be 
ascertained until the salvage operations are completed. The 
present state of the evidence also suggests that if surface 
vessels had been on the spot earlier, there need have been 
little or no loss of life, while it seems likely that time would 
have been gained if there had not been almost a double 
complement on board. The findings of the tribunal on these 
points will be of the highest importance, and so will be the 
findings as to the causes of the submarine getting stuck in 
the mud. 
* * * + 
The Criminal Justice Bill 
The postponement of the final stages of the Criminal 
Justice Bill until after the Summer Recess is a matter of 
the greatest regret. If the delay is due, as it may well be, 
solely to time-table considerations and the paramount 
importance of the defence programme, it must be accepted 
without further comment. But it is difficult altogether to 
reject the suspicion that it is not unwelcome to several 
members of the Cabinet. The proposed abolition of 
flogging has aroused a hornets’ nest, and in general the 
whole tenor of the measure is a little advanced for the 
average Conservative. The robust preference for the “ cat” 
of certain members of the supposedly gentler sex and the 
open regret expressed by several judges at the prospect 
of losing the power to order it have doubtless caused heart- 
burnings. The arguments against flogging, so admirably 
summarised in a recent article by Sir Chartres Biron in these 
columns, remain overwhelmingly strong, and nothing can 
be more welcome than the information that the Govern- 
ment has no intention of abandoning the Bill. 





The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Corresppndent writes: Will Mr. 
Churchill be invited to join the Cabinet? On the whole 
M.P.s are less sanguine than the political correspondents of 
the London dailies. If Mr. Chamberlain were disposed to 
broaden the basis of his Government there is no reason why 
he should not have done so several weeks ago. Yet it is 
almost platitudinous to say that nothing the Prime Minister 
could do would be received with more general approval 
than the inclusion of Mr. Churcnill and his fellow ex- 
Ministers. Such a move would not only carry conviction 
abroad: it would rehabilitate the Government at home. 
At the present time it certainly needs strengthening, a fact 
of which even its most loyal supporters are painfully 
conscious. The “tired Ministers” to whom The Times 
referred remain at their posts while the promotion of Mr. 
Burgin has failed to allay the general uneasiness. 

* *x + * 


Tuesday was given over to the annual debate on the 
work of the Department of Health for Scotland. Scottish 
Members frequently complain of the inadequate time and 
attention devoted by Parliament to Scottish affairs. But 
they show no undue eagerness to seize such opportunities 
as are vouchsafed to them. At 5.45 there were twenty-six 
of them present in the Chamber out of a total strength of 
seventy-two. This number was made up of thirteen Con- 
servatives, one Liberal National, eight Socialists, two 
Liberals, one I.L.P. ard Mr. Gallacher. The only Highland 
Members present w Sir Archibald Sinclair and Mr. 
Snadden. For the «st three years speakers in Scottish 
debates have agreed to confine their speeches to fifteen 
minutes, and this unwritten rule has been loyally observed. 
It is doubtful whether it is really a satisfactory arrange- 
ment, and the time limit is all to the advantage of Ministers. 
They themselves are not subject to any limitation, while 
their fiercer critics are badly handicapped. The Opposition 
is not so effective in this Parliament that it can afford to 
make things easier for the Administration. 

* * * * 


In recent weeks there has been a noticeable increase in 
the number of questions to the Colonial Secretary. Several 
Members have become alarmed at the encroachments on 
the liberty of the subject in various parts of the Colonial 
Empire. On Wednesday Mr. MacDonald made a long 
statement on the subject of Press censorship in Cyprus. 
It contained the admission that one editor had been 
advised not to publish the report of a recent debate in the 
House of Commons. Mr. de Rothschild, who is the Liberal 
expert on colonial matters, not unnaturally inquired why 
it was thought undesirable for Cypriots to read the proceed- 
ings in Parliament. In reply the Colonial Secretary 
emphasised that no order to this effect had been given, but 
merely advice. He did not, however, seem very happy on 
this topic and admitted that a recent circular sent out to 
the Cypriot editors was unfortunately worded. 

* * * * 

The Bressey Report and the conclusions of the House of 
Lords Select Committee on Road Accidents formed the 
principal stock-in-trade of those who took part in 
Wednesday’s debate on the Ministry of Transport vote. 
Miss Megan Lloyd George delivered a telling attack 
upon the Ministerial view that only 1.5 per cent. 
of accidents are due to the condition of the roads. She 
had provided herself with a formidable mass of evidence 
to show that even the removal of defects in the existing 
roads would produce a marked effect upon the level of 
casualties. She and other speakers dwelt on the failure of 
the Government to carry out the five-year road programme 
which was promised at the last election and which was 
to cost £100,000,000. We are now nearly at the end of the 
fourth year and the total expenditure is only £31,000,000. 
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HOW HITLER CAN BE CONVINCED 


HE questions that before all others dominate the 

European situation at the moment are: What are 
Herr Hitler’s intentions in regard to Danzig? and Are 
our intentions understood by him? These two hang 
together, since the first is probably conditioned by the 
second. If Herr Hitler thinks that he can repeat the 
Czecho-Slovakian tactics, and that the Western Powers 
will not “Go to war over Danzig,” then he will proceed 
against Danzig, Poland will resist, and there will be 
world war. The only hope of peace, therefore, is to 
convey beyond possibility of doubt to his mind that any 
measure to alter the status of Danzig by force will auto- 
matically bring Britain in on the side of Poland. 
Nothing in politics at this moment comes second to this 
—the necessity of convincing Herr Hitler that this time 
we mean it. Nothing should be left undone to make 
certain that this truth gets past the barriers that 
encompass his mind and prevent him from seeing 
realities. 

To this end Lord Halifax’s speech at Chatham House 
last week could hardly be bettered, excepting that, since 
it is desirable that every “i” should be dotted, it would 
have been well to mention Danzig specifically. But 
Lord Halifax left no excuse for any reasonable person 
to misunderstand him. He declared with the utmost 
possible emphasis that our first resolve is to stop aggres- 
sion. “ We are resolved to use at once the whole of our 
strength in fulfilment of our pledges to resist it.” He 
told how the amazing disregard of old standards of 
human decency and callous indifference to rules of 
conduct between nations had united Great Britain, and 
how our resolve has been demonstrated by the immense 
effort in military equipment and by willing service. In 
reply to the charge of “ encirclement” he took the war 
into the other camp and accused Germany of isolating 
herself by her policy of autarky, by her policy of 
racialism, and by her intimidating attitude to other 
nations. He indicated in a broadminded, constructive 
passage in his speech the better way by which the 
problems of Europe could be approached and settled. 
But “it is idle to cry peace where there is no peace.” 
No settlement can be sought till the threat of violence 
is removed! The immediate task is to resist aggression. 

Lord Halifax’s speech was intended to be a clear 
warning to Germany. M. Bonnet, for France, followed 
it up by informing the German Ambassador in Paris 
that France was committed to the support of Poland in 
her stand over Danzig. Germany, then, ought surely 
now to realise that the use of force by herself or her 
agents at Danzig will have the immediate effect of pre- 
cipitating European war. But does Herr Hitler himself 
understand this, or have Herr Ribbentrop and other 
advisers concealed from him the realities of the situa- 
tion? It is possible that even these think that they can 
attain their end by a circuitous route, that by keeping 
up the barrage of misrepresentation, insult and threat, 
they can trap Britain and France into negotiations under 
a time-limit, and in this atmosphere win another 
bloodless victory. 

If any such idea lingers in the mind of Herr Hitler 
or his advisers there is one sure means by which it might 
be dispelled—by strengthening the Cabinet and bring- 
ing into it a man of outstanding force who has been 


continuously and consistently opposed to concessions to 
aggressors. That man is Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Everyone knows where Mr. Churchill stands, and what 
he stands for. Through all these years in which Italy 
and Germany have been attempting to steal marches on 
the democracies, to destroy the League of Nations, to 
undermine collective security, to seize strategic positions 
aid destroy liberty, he has warned us of the danger, has 
championed the principles of collective security, has 
urged rearmament, and has insisted, as the Govern- 
ment is now insisting, that we must prepare a front 
against aggression. He has been paid the compliment of 
being singled out by the German Government as 
Enemy No. 1 to its policy. Mr. Eden is Enemy No. 
2. What surer indication could we give to Germany 
and to Herr Hitler himself that we mean to stand up to 
aggression than by bringing these two men into the 
Government? 

No doubt for the Prime Minister this presents per- 
sonal difficulties. But we do not believe that in the 
hour of the country’s danger Mr. Chamberlain would let 
that stand in the way. To reconstruct the Cabinet on 
this broader and stronger basis would instantly consoli- 
date the ranks of the Conservatives, re-assure the 
Liberals and Labour men in the support they are offering 
the Government, and would compel Herr Hitler to 
realise that he has to reckon with a Britain absolutely 
united in the resolve to stop the nonsense which is work- 
ing havoc in Europe. If he is not already bent on war, 
this firm step would avert it, and if in any case he 
intends war, our administration would be far stronger. 
Magnanimous action on the part of Mr. Chamberlain 
now in inviting Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden to join the 
Cabinet would be a decisive contribution to our cause. 

It remains to be said that, having taken a stand 
against aggression, it is right and necessary that this 
country should define her ends. It is essential to avoid 
a situation in which the German Government might be 
driven to desperation, and should see no way out from 
the evils it has prepared for itself. Though the atmo- 
sphere is wholly unsuited for general negotiation, and 
no settlement can be contemplated with Herr Hitler 
holding pistols at our heads, it is none the less proper to 
make known to the world what our peace aims are, and 
what sort of a settlement we are ready to work for. Lord 
Halifax did well to show that Great Britain’s policy is 
more than the negative one of resistance to aggression, 
that it is not the prey of hand-to-mouth expediency, but 
that it is directed to considered ends. These he unfolded 
in outline only, but clearly. The question of colonies, 
for example, cannot be made a simple matter of hand- 
ing over this or that. For us it is subject to the prin- 
ciple that self-government should be the ultimate goal 
of colonial policy. But with an international system 
under which trade barriers were reduced we could offer 
free access to markets and raw materials—a settlement 
on the basis of the Open Door would be possible with 
countries that really desired a settlement. Again, in 
regard to the League of Nations and collective security, 
he envisaged means for bringing about peaceful changes 
in treaty provisions and a revision of the Covenant which 
would make it both more elastic and more effective. 

Lord Halifax did well to indicate a long-term policy 
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which would give hope to frustrated nations and 
prosperity to starved ones. We should like to see it 
further elaborated. But before any practical approach 
can be made to such a policy there must be real peace 
and the will to peace. We are taking our stand now 
against aggression, and that comes first. But we shall 


do so with the more confidence and even with 
enthusiasm if we know that we are moving towards a 
considered order which statesmen can define and the 
people can approve—towards a Peace Treaty under 
which none are thought of as conquered and all are 
beneficiaries. 


EMPLOYMENT AND ARMS 


HE latest unemployment returns show with the 

greatest clarity the effects of the Government's 
rearmament programme. In the current year over 
{600,000,000 is to be spent on arms, and of this huge 
total nearly £400,000,000 will be raised by borrowing. 
The loan expenditure is additional to already existing 
demands for labour and capital, for it is not balanced by 
any restriction of consumption due to increased taxa- 
tion. Thus it directly and indirectly creates additional 
employment, which is strikingly reflected in the Ministry 
of Labour’s returns for June. On June 12th the total 
number of insured persons in employment was 
12,810,000, the highest number that has ever been 
reached in this country, and the increase of 750,000 
achieved since January means that employment has risen 
at a higher rate than ever before. Unemployment on 
June 12th stood at 1,349,579, which is a little higher 
than at the peak of recovery in 1937 and otherwise is the 
lowest figure for the last ten years. The increase in 


j employment is almost wholly due to expenditure 


on arms; for the seasonal rise to be expected 
normally in the six months since January has been 
counteracted by a “ lack of confidence” in normal busi- 
ness enterprise. 

These figures are welcome as evidence of intense 
industrial activity ; and the fall in unemployment means 
that there is so much less waste of human lives and 
human labour. Yet this increase in activity is also a 
warning of problems that have to be faced; they are the 
more difficult because they may appear to demand 
remedies that conflict with each other. To take the 
easiest first, the fall in unemployment will not affect the 
200,000-300,000 “unemployables” who remain a 
burden to the community and to themselves, whose 
condition demands specific and special treatment by the 
Government. A “ good life” cannot be built upon the 
dole. This hardest core of unemployment indicates a 
far more difficult problem which is now likely to arise. 
Of the 1,300,000 now unemployed, another 400,000- 
500,000 are on the register because of “normal and 
brief interruptions in their jobs.” It is a generous esti- 
mate if there are another 750,000 waiting to be absorbed 
by industry. 

Three months ago Mr. Keynes calculated that arms 
expenditure, and its indirect results, would create addi- 
tional employment of 750,000-1,000,000, and predicted 
that during the year the problem of unemployment would 
be abolished and give way to the problem of labour 
scarcity. The latest figures more than confirm his pre- 
diction. In six months 750,000 additional workers 
have been absorbed, and this process is likely to be 
continued in the coming months, though at a lower 
rate, and for so long as there is no lessening in the tempo 
of rearmament. In some _ industries, particularly 
engineering, a labour shortage is already apparent and 


‘°° 


will become more acute in the near future. 


In the near future there is likely to be a shortage of 
labour and capital and without severe control and inter- 
vention by the Government competition for their use 
will set up the vicious spiral of increased wages and 
increased costs. This is the most immediate problem ; 
but in the long run rearmament will create a difficulty 
of an even more serious nature. There are some who 
are foolish enough to point to the activity created by 
arms expenditure as im itself a proof of this country’s 
econoinic and industrial strength—as if it were not even 
more a symptom of the profound crisis, economic as well 
as political, through which this country is passing. For 
in the long run, as the Director of the International 
Labour Office has emphasised in his latest report, the 
armaments race can only create a problem of unemploy- 
ment even more serious than that which for the time 
being it has solved. Its dimensions can be briefly 
indicated. The number of workers in this country now 
directly or indirectly dependent on rearmament activity 
is calculated at 5,000,000 ; for how many of these will 
there be work when the blessed goal of disarmament is 
reached ? 

Thus the country is faced with two problems, appar- 
ently distinct, the one short term, the other long term. 
The first is to adjust an insufficient supply of capital 
and labour to an excessive demand, the second will be 
to adjust an excessive supply to an insufficient demand. 
Are there means of solving the one without intensifying 
the other, or does preparation for defence mean that, 
with or without war, we must finally meet with a crisis 
which will weaken and perhaps destroy the very basis 
of society? It may be added that, though our arms are 
to defend peace, the sense that the future holds in- 
soluble problems is itself a powerful temptation to war. 
How much of Nazi recklessness in foreign policy is due 
to the terrible difficulties they have to face at home? A 
“short and successful war ” has always been the easiest 
remedy for the problems of peace. 

The one method open to the Government is to ensure 
that the transitions to be made, from “recession” to 
the arms boom and from the arms boom to disarmament, 
take place under regulation and control, not haphazard 
and as the advantage of the moment dictates. In a 
Ministry of Supply or, as Mr. Keynes would prefer to 
call it, a Ministry of Co-ordination, they possess an 
instrument for imposing this regulation and control ; 
but the scope of the existing Ministry does not appear 
to cover this task, any further than ensuring that Govern- 
ment orders are fulfilled, and Mr. Burgin does not appear 
tc be the man to undertake it. Again, there appears to be 
little co-ordination between the Ministry of Supply 
and the Exchequer; yet the Exchequer, restricting 
unnecessary consumption and production by the 
medium of taxation, can enormously assist in the 
problems of supply. Lastly, only by the strictest economy 
of labour in the defence industries can the difficulties 
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of scarcity be overcome, and only by effecting these 
adjustments to the needs of defence with an eye to the 
future can the difficulty of transition to the needs of 
established and secure peace be diminished. One essen- 
tial task is to ensure that the drift of new workers, in 
response to the new demand, into the defence industries 
should be accompanied by economy of labour within the 


industries and by the strict limitation of work undertake 
for other purposes than defence. Such regulation wi 
diminish the difficulties both of the present and th 
future ; and unless that future is kept in view, even whil 
immediate problems press for solution, war will 
averted only at the cost of creating a peace as menacing 
and dangerous as that which we enjoy now. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NE hesitates to disagree with Mr. Harold Nicolson 

on any aspect of foreign affairs ; but it is really very 
hard to understand his comparison of Nazism to “a hoop 
which topples 6ver when it stops.” Unless the hoop has 
greatly changed since my time, I should have said that 
Nazism had none of its attributes. No hoop of mine 
possessed those powerful four-wheel brakes whose distant 
scream was faintly audible last .Saturday; let alone the 
Nazi facility for changing imperceptibly into reverse gear. 
The Nazi system is in fact extremely well adapted for 
stopping, and for retreating. Whenever it has been con- 
fronted with any show of resolute opposition it has come 
smoothly to a halt. It is only in the face of offers to 
negotiate, or in the presence of adversaries who point 
determinedly to their own weakest links, that the system 
cannot give way. To retreat in such circumstances is a 
loss of Ehre. A retreat before superior force is easily 
represented as a stroke of statesmanship, and as such is 
heartily welcome to the German people, many of whom 
would be only too glad to think that they really were 
encircled beyond hope of any violent solution. 


* * * 


The National Service rally in Hyde Park is represented 
in the German Press as an act of aggression, occurring in 
an interval between paroxysms of abject panic. Whichever 
it was, aggression or panic, the participants would have 
been better equipped for either purpose if they had dis- 
pensed with their handbags. The government is not un- 
generous with uniforms: surely it could provide the A.R.P. 
ladies with a belt and pouch. Their style of marching, with 
one hand firmly grasping the necessities of life, is little 
less absurd than the Nazi bashfulness which clings with 
one hand to the stomach. If one thing is known to every 
press-photographer and chorus-girl, it is that the ordinary 
round military hat is extremely becoming to a woman. Yet 
all the feminine volunteers are got up with squashy mob- 
caps to look like prison-wardresses. 

For some weeks before the rally was publicised, there was 
a good deal of speculation about the elaborate saluting-base 
and spectators’ stands that appeared in Hyde Park. A 
taxi-driver whom I asked to explain their purpose answered 
me with: “Hitler’s entry, I suppose.” 


+ * * * 


I am a very infrequent listener to the B.B.C. news, but 
such criticism as I have seen of their supposedly alarmist 
tendencies has always appeared to emanate from the same 
people who are regularly taken aback by each European 
disaster as it comes along. During this last difficult week- 
end it was impossible for the most determined Germanophile 
to have found fault with the character of the news bulletins. 
They were precise, lucid and detached. They were cer- 
tainly alarming, for otherwise they would not have been 
true. But they were anything but alarmist. The B.B.C. is 
after all the only disseminator of news which is in no way 
influenced by the desire of advertisers for an occasional false 
dawn ; and its goodwill may be of decisive influence in time 


of war. 


On the 13th of July—if there is any 13th of July—th 
Georgian Group is to stage a ball and féte champétre a 
Osterley. Last year’s Georgian Ball, in the gardens 9 
Mecklenburgh Square, was the most enchanting occasiog 
imaginable. There were not only to be found the usu: 
intellect and beauty disporting themselves in Mr. Messei’ 
elegant marquee, and sitting out their dances on the seat 
of berlins, landaus and barouches. Among them mixed 
the people of the side streets round about. Young men in 
sweaters joined the strings of Lambeth Walkers. A loca 
boy’s club performed a wonderfully gauche and as wonder 
fully genuine ballet. Dear old ladies in bonnets warmed 
themselves around the braziers and sang the praises of fre¢ 
beer. The expensive buffet was not more popular than thg 
coffee-stall which offered “Courtesy Coffee Civility 
Sandwiches Service. 13d. a cup. Why Pay More?” Th 
natural good manners of the Londoner and his gift o 
enjoyment were never more delightfully exhibited. I hop¢ 
that the removal to Osterley will not kill this spontaneously 
democratic character, nor intrude the social standards o 
the Great West Road. At all events, the Georgian Ball 
must be raised into an annual event. 


* * * * 


At Oxford station on Saturday morning at least a hundred 
passengers got off the train. They surged along the 
platform towards a huge notice “ Way Out,” to find a locked 
gate. They surged back to a point many yards away, where 
a single collector struggled with their tickets. Those who 
complained were airily told that the marked way out had 
not for long been used. On the way back from Oxford 
on Sunday night, there were many passengers standing in 
the corridors. Those who wished to get to the restaurant 
car had to fight their way along carriage after carriage, only 
to find that the last door between them and their dinner 
was locked. If this is how the G.W.R. runs itself in peace- 
time, how is it going to perform ir an emergency? 


* . * 7 


Colonel Peake, otherwise Peake Pasha, has retired to 
England after thirty years of magnificent public service. In 
1922 he raised the Arab Legion, which he has commanded 
ever since. In 1923 he became Director of Public Security 
in Transjordan, and in that capacity he has continued for 
fifteen years as virtual administrator of an area of vital 
British interests. He has carried on in peace time the 
tradition established by his friend Colonel Lawrence. A 
grateful country now invests him with the C.M.G. 

Mr. A. S. Redfern did not figure in the latest Who’s Who: 
but he is Lord Tweedsmuir’s secretary, and doubtless bore 
the brunt of the labours involved in the Royal Tour, After 
an arduous journey in the royal train, he has been rewarded 
with a K.C.V.O. 


* * * * 


“Unlike most pretty girls,’ writes Mr. Godfrey Winn,§ 


“ IT never caught her once during the whole week-end looking 
at herself in a mirror. Does that strike a bell in your mind?” 
Not immediately, I must admit, having never been a 
grammatical purist, nor even in dreams a pretty girl. 


CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 
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INE months have passed since this country awoke 

from its dream of security, and with the approach of 
what is still hopefully called the holiday season, we may 
perhaps be allowed to look about us, and take stock. We 
aie warned on all hands that the next few months will 
be months of special tension, and that emergency may be 
upon us at any moment. The civilian will probably be the 
first object of attack ; it is therefore appropriate that we 
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a wm should look first at the state of our civilian defence. 
lens o The problem falls naturally under two heads—evacuation 
ccasiogm and shelter, for it is impossible to deal with the A.R.P. 
» usual Services in the compass of this article. 
Aessel’ The evacuation of school children with their teachers has 
€ seat¥ been well prepared and well organised. The evacuation of 
mixe@™ mothers with children under school age has been less suc- 
men im cessfully handled. If the mothers concerned have been 
\ local effectively notified of the opportunity, at least there has in 
onder general been no great effort at persuasion, and the response 
yarmed™ has been inadequate. We must face the fact that under 
of freq present conditions the mothers and young children will for 
an thm the most part remain in our large towns exposed to the full 
Jivility danger of air attack. 
4 Th But if the school children and the mothers with small 
sift Off children were removed, the problem in the danger areas is 
| hope not solved. Far from it. Seventy per cent. of the popula- 
cousl¥§ tion would still remain, including women, and children 
rds off above school age. There is no scheme for evacuating them, 
n Ball and they will be left even in the worst target areas exposed 
to the full force of enemy attack. It is certain that great 
numbers of these people will evacuate themselves both 
ndredi before and after the emergency arises, and the movement 





must be controlled, if it is not to degenerate into panic. 
It will be for the most part a short-term movement; 
emergency accommodation, canteens, blankets, but above 
all the kindly guidance of the police—those are what are 
mostly wanted. The kindly guidance is always there, but 
what of the rest? 

The Air Raid Defence League once more urges that the 
target areas, such as the riverside boroughs of London, 
should receive immediate attention. There can be no doubt 
of the intensity of the attack from which they will suffer, 
although there may be differences of opinion about its 
duration. Plans should be made without delay for evacu- 
ating all non-essential workers from these areas, and all the 
women and children. Heavily protected shelters, already 
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~d tom promised, should be provided for the essential workers who 
. Ing must remain. 
inded Steel shelters are being provided for everyone in danger 
urity™ zones who has an income of less than £250. Praise is due 
d forf§ to the way in which the delivery has been organised, though 
vital only 730,000 out of 2,250,000 shelters have been delivered. 
» the There is, however, the gravest uncertainty as to the extent 
Aff to which the shelters have in fact been erected. No general 
Statistics are available, and it is believed that in some 
Vho:@ boroughs very little has been done. The erection of the 
bore™ shelters under proper conditions is a matter requiring both 
After time and skill; they are useless unless they are sunk in the 
rded§ ground, and given adequate earth protection. This work 
cannot be carried out satisfactorily under conditions of 
emergency, when the time available will be of the shortest. 
,... @ it is urgent that the public in each area should know the 
inn, extent to which these shelters have been erected, and that 
a all areas. should be brought up to the level of the best. 
a ‘ P Standard shelters will, it is understood, be sold to persons 





with an income exceeding £250 when the requirements of 
But in fact none are 





the poorer classes have been met. 





IN CIVILIAN DEFENCE 


By SIR RALPH WEDGWOOD 













Committee, Air Raid Defence League] 


yet on sale, and for the present those with incomes above 
£250 have to look elsewhere for their protection. 

Where steel shelters are not supplied or are unsuitable, 
basements form the next available protection. Local 
authorities have been asked to carry out a survey of base- 
ments, which would cover private basements to shelter 
families below the £250 income level. Enquiry in London 
and three of the largest provincial cities shows that the 
survey is not yet completed, and at the present rate of 
progress will not be completed for some weeks. As to the 
actual work, supplies of the standard materials for strength- 
ening were to be available to local authorities by the 
beginning of July on a small scale—one basement to §00 
of the population. It still remains for the local authority 
to get the work done. 

In a word, there is no such thing as a strengthened 
basement for household shelter in the country, save for 
those which a very few have been able to prepare at their 
own expense. When an emergency comes, people in con- 
gested areas who have no steel shelters will be tempted to 
take refuge in unstrengthened basements, and these, with 
a superstructure of cheap brick, will merely expose them to 
new dangers. Open trenches would be far safer. If base- 
ment strengthening is to become something more than a 
policy, the rate of survey must be doubled by the employ- 
ment of extra staff, the delivery of materials must be 
speeded up, and the public above the £250 income level 
must be told far more clearly that they alone are responsible 
for their own safety. 

It is known that there are many cases, and these prob- 
ably most numerous in the most congested areas of our 
large towns, where there is no room for steel shelters, and 
where there are no basements capable of being strengthened. 
In these cases surface shelters are recommended, and the 
Government have issued specifications for such shelters. 
Does anyone, from Sir John Anderson downwards, know 
how many such shelters have been erected? 

Then again there is the question of street shelters. It 
is part of the Government policy that splinter-proof shelters 
must be provided for the street population. Chalk lines 
drawn on the pavement may be excellent for test purposes, 
as at Chelsea, but if that type of surface shelter is all that 
a local authority has to offer when the real test comes, its 
constituents, or those among them who still survive, might 
be excused if they took steps of unusual vigour to express 
their dissatisfaction. How many of our local authorities 
have in fact got beyond the chalk-line stage? 

On all these shelter questions, the Government, the Local 
Authorities and the individual citizen each have their special 
part to play. There is only too much reason to fear that 
in the inevitable confusion of responsibilities the work is 
not being done as it should. The best cure is publicity, 
and publicity depends on information. Let the Government 
call for the information and publish it. Then the public 
will know which local authorities are pushing on with the 
work, and which are lagging behind. 

It is only possible to touch on the salient points of our 
civilian defence policy. Yet a wider survey would only 
confirm the general conclusion. The Government policy 
cannot be accepted as anything more than a short-term 
policy. As such it has two notable defects—firstly, it is in 
general being translated far too slowly from paper into fact: 
this process couid and should be speeded up. Secondly, 
it fails conspicuously to deal on adequate lines with the 
needs of the target areas. Here a definite expansion of the 
policy is essential. 
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THE CLAIMS 


By A. R. 


UMPTY-DUMPTY’S face, the perfect circle, is strate- 
gically the ideal shape for any country. By the Peace 
Treaties Rumania acquired almost exactly this outline for 
her frontiers, making them—in strong contrast to tadpole- 
shaped Czecho-Slovakia—the least exposed of any in the 
Balkan States. But she had to pay for the doubling of her 
territory by the inclusion within her borders of more or less 
militant minorities numbering over three million souls and 
by the enmity of three of her neighbours. Russia, the most 
powerful of these three, though never expressly withdrawing 
her claims, is considered to have tacitly acknowledged the 
Rumanian right to Bessarabia by the Kellogg Pact. The other 
two have remained hostile. Hungary’s claim to Transylvania 
became so exclusively the keystone of her post-War 
policy that she neglected all interior reforms, thus incidentally 
favouring the growth of her National-Socialist Parties. Bul- 
garia has never become resigned to the loss of southern 
Dobrudja, taken by Rumania in 1913—in Bulgarian eyes an 
unpardonable act of treachery on the part of her former ally 
of the Balkan War. 

Germany’s pressure on Rumania, which as producer of oil 
and wheat and as the last link in the chain of Danubian 
States forms the most coveted object of the Drang nach 
Osten, lacks no intensity for want of a common frontier. The 
revisionist claims of Hungary and Bulgaria form in German 
hands a pair of pincers with which to threaten Rumania 
with a war on two fronts. Both countries play the part of 
dogs straining at the leash, to be released or called back 
according to the exigencies of German foreign policy. To 
let them loose was the threat behind the German “ ultima- 
tum ” which obliged Rumania to sign the far-reaching trade 
agreement with Germany this spring. 

Bulgaria is very well aware of the embarrassment she 
might cause to the members of the Balkan Entente as a 
potential air- and operating base for the Axis Powers. 
Realising that the alliance of Turkey with the Western Powers 
may have changed the risks of war, she has so far hesitated 
to throw in her lot with Germany, and has intimated that she 
might be ready to enter the Balkan Pact for a consideration. 
Turkish and Russian diplomacy immediately advised 
Rumania to pay the price—the restitution of southern 
Dobrudja. The claim on an outlet to the Aegean through 
Greek territory has apparently been dropped by Sofia. As 
southern Dobrudja is only a narrow strip of poorly developed, 
though fertile, land, less Rumanian in population than any 
other part of the kingdom, Rumania’s answer came as a sur- 
prise. It was: “ Never.” The reasons for this uncompromis- 
ing refusal are partly strategical—the restitution would bring 
the Bulgarian frontier within 35 miles of Constanza, 
Rumania’s only naval base—but chiefly psychological. The 
Government fear that the slightest move in the direction of 
appeasement would not only encourage Hungary to press her 
claims but would rouse violent opposition from a public 
opinion which has been vociferously assured for the last 
twenty years that Rumania’s present frontiers are eternal. So 
long as the law of the jungle governs international 
relations Rumania believes that the cession of southern 
Dobrudja would be a signal for the general disintegration of 
her State. 

Besides applying indirect military pressure, Germany can 
sow the seeds of disintegration from within. Her instru- 
ments are familiar: the minorities, anti-Semitism and Fascist 
organisations. In contrast to Yugoslavia, there is no area of 
any size where the minority population is sufficiently com- 
pact and unmixed to permit the fostering of autonomy. 
Unlike their more passionate Balkan neighbours, the 
Rumanians are an easy-going people who have never felt 
impelled to stamp out the culture and language of the 


ON RUMANIA 


strangers within their gates. Yet in spite of this compara 
tively generous treatment, none of the minorities have rallied 
wholeheartedly to the Rumanian State. As a German fro 
Transylvania told me: “If a minority doesn’t complain, j 
has lost its raison d’étre.”’ Ill-trained minor officials, ofte 


airing the grievance of the ex-servant turned master, someg 


times give just cause for complaint. The Rumanian Govern 
ment recently forestalled German demands by granting 
greater local autonomy to all districts, and M. Gafencu could 
bring home from his Berlin visit the assurance that Germany 
was satisfied with the treatment of the German minority. Thi 
statement lost something of its face value when the “ Landes 
fiihrer” of the Germans in Rumania informed me: “ We 
have never been so much oppressed as today.” He receives 
his instructions direct from Berlin. 

By destroying the Iron Guard, a violently Fascist and anti- 
Semitic movement, King Carol knocked Germany’s most 
useful tool from her hand. Since his coup d’état of February 
roth, 1938, he has created a system of government that takes 
the wind out of the sails of totalitarian propaganda. It is 
mildly anti-Semitic, it is authoritarian in that it has dissolved 
all political parties and replaced them by the United Front 
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of National Rebirth and corporative representation. The 
Roman salute has been officially introduced, but gains in 
joviality by the accompanying cry of “ Sanatate!” Sana- 
tate is neither th: name of a dictator nor a warcry—it 
simply means “ health,” and was always used as a toast. But 
Rumania looks upon this apparent Fascism not as an ideal 
system but as an emergency measure. Though strongly 
opposed at first, the Front of National Rebirth has been 


justified by the increasing danger of the foreign political 


situation. At the moment even the King’s personal 
enemies have postponed their attacks upon the régime until 
quieter times. 
of Germanophile politicians in Rumania. On the one hand 
they mistrust the sincerity of the Western Powers, while on 
the other they regard German expansion as an irresistible 
natural force which it would be useless to oppose. 

This national unity, whether voluntary or imposed by 
decree, makes possible a foreign-political activity unknown 
since the resignation of Titulescu. The Foreign Minister, 
M. Gafencu, acting in accordance with King Carol’s policy, 
has been able to strengthen the Balkan Pact, despite the fact 
that both Rumania and Yugoslavia were warned by the Axis 
Powers that Turkey’s alliance with the Western Powers had 
compromised the neutrality of its members. That Yugo- 
slavia did not yield to this threat is a marked success for 
Rumania. Its value, however, should not be overestimated, 
since, thanks to her unfortunate strategical position, the ques- 


tion is less what Yugoslavia would do in case of war than} 


what she could do. The strengthening of Rumania’s bonds 


with Turkey, which from an age-long enemy has become her} 


dependable ally, paved the way to an improvement of 
Rumanian-Russian relationships. In court circles mistrust of 
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Bolshevism continues, although since the diplomatic recogni- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. Comintern activities in Rumania have 
Up to last April Rumania was still anxious that 
Russian assistance should not go beyond the delivery of 


cease. 


Skoda works, chief 
Since 


armaments, a vital point since the 


npara furnishers to the Rumanian army, became German. 
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WHAT IS 





SUCCESSION of crises has limited our vision. We 

have become so dominated by the thought of immediate 
danger that we are losing sight of the distant horizons of our 
destiny. Our thoughts are directed towards saving political 
power by armed force, but soon there will come the realisa- 
tion that far more than political power is endangered. 
Already there is a growing consciousness that not only our 
dominion but all our ideas of democratic government and 
individual liberty are at stake. 

Arms cannot safeguard the concepts it has taken centuries 
to formulate and hold. Only the united will of all our peoples 
resolved to make Liberty and Justice the inspiration of our 
rule can do that. If we desire to create an Empire informed 
in its farthest part by the vigour of healthy liberty, we must 
first make clean its heart. A fine facade cannot long survive 
a rotten structure, and it is evils within our home which, like 
a spiritual dry-rot, are sapping the strength of our civilisation. 
The dangerous complacency with which we accept; the evils 
of our social life is either a revelation of crass stupidity or of 
a selfishness which does not wish to be disturbed. 

A man’s amusements are a measure of his spiritual quality, 
and it is fair, therefore, to estimate our people’s interests by 
examining those things on which they most freely spend their 
money. Drink figures high in the list ; in 1932 the nation’s 
drink bill was £232,500,000, in 1937 it rose to £259,387,000, 
and convictions from drunkenness increased from 30,146 to 
44,525 in 1936. The distress and crime resulting fromm 
gambling are generally acknowledged, and through organised 
—and legal—commercial exploitation the turnover on 
gambling is estimated at from £350,000,000 to {500,000,000 
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The annually. Frivolity conceals selfishness with a bright veneer, 
1s ing, 204 therefore it is not encouraging to discover that women 
‘ana- SPend £60,000,000 a year on beauty-culture. 
y—it Today, the nation’s interest is focussed on youth, yet how 
Burl Much are we disturbed by the distressing increase in juvenile 
‘deal ctime during the last few years? In 1934, 8,895 “ young 
nglyp Persons ” between the ages of 14 and 17 were convicted for 
been Some indictable offence ; by 1937 that figure had risen to 
tically 12-788. Changes in the administration of the law do not 
= wholly account for this increase in delinquency ; the rapidly 
antl changing conditions of living are more directly responsible. 
oup Our social organisation fails to adjust itself with sufficient 
tand® ‘Wiftness to new conditions, and for that failure we alone are 
> on responsible. 
tible These figures should make us pause and consider the 
trend our national life is taking. Today 93 per cent. of our 
| population lives in cities. Divorced from life on the land 
| by where man is “close enough to Nature to be prompted to 
Own awe and reverence by her beauties and sublimities and to 
ae gratitude by her vast and perennial benevolencies,” the urban 
ocd dweller lacks a primitive and profoundly spiritual experience. 
na What of spiritual value do urbanisation and this mechanical 
aa age substitute for this most vital loss? |= Mass-produced 
— : articles replace the craftsman’s creations, whilst the machine 
for robs him of his technique. Man’s job today is to watch 
ted, cogs and wheels and steel arms produce the article which 
nes formerly he took pride in making. The factory provides 
hang little outlet for his Creative interests, nor does urban life tend 
nds °° develop recreations which enrich his spiritual resources. 
hed The gaming machine, the greyhound track and the cinema 





play a greater part in the development of the modern English- 
man than all the creations of art and wonders of nature. 





t of 


then the conversations of Potemkin in Bucarest have so 
smoothed the ground that now a Russian military guarantee 
would prove acceptable. Rumania knows that the Black Sea 
is in fact a Russian pond, and that it would depend upon 
Russia whether English or French assistance could reach her 
or not. 


EMPIRE ? 


By SIR WYNDHAM DEEDES 


We consider that we have some talent for local govern- 
ment, vet our administrative system very often bungles badly. 
To take two examples only. Our attention has recently been 
called to conditions on the Tyneside and the health standard 
of South Wales. In the former case, we appointed a Royal 
Commission which revealed a chaotic state of affairs. Local 
authorities overlapped each other so closely that their activi- 
ties became intricately entangled and the execution of work 
thwarted. What steps have been taken to implement the 
findings of that Commission? Is the system of fire-protection 
still “not only unsatisfactory, inefficient and uneconomical, 
but failing to meet modern conditions and requirements,” or 
has one efficient authority taken over control of that essential 
service? In the latter case, the Government report revealed 
figures showing the disturbing prevalence of tuberculosis and 
cancer in South Wales. Can we assure ourselves that effective 
action is being taken against these deadly scourges? 

In affairs of national consequence, there is culpable lack 
of imagination and capacity for taking swift action. An 
attempt to take defence measures against air attack on a 
national scale has been—and still is being—foiled by the 
inability of local governments to co-operate with Whitehall. 

If all is not well with our domestic affairs, what of our 
Empire? It required revolt in the West Indies to spur us into 
action with regard to labour conditions in those islands, 
although the cause of that unrest was not of recent growth 
but bred of age-old grievances. Emancipation freed 
Jamaican slaves a hundred years ago, but in a century the 
rule of freedom has not eliminated the rotten consequences 
of slavery and economic exploitation. 

Newfoundland, oldest of all our 
evidence of the full benefit of our rule. But conditions there 
are almost worse than in any other colony. In a population 
of 295,000 some 60,000 are in receipt of relief amounting to 
3d. a day ; one-quarter of the population endures dire poverty 
and starvation diet, whilst a small privileged class earning 
£10,000 a year incurs income-tax of only £600 per annum. 


colonies, should 


“2 
give 


Our territories in the East afford hardly more comforting 
study than our Western Colonies. 

Are we seeking to develop to the full the vast potential 
resources of our African territories? Or do we still regard 
them as the happy hunting ground of British sportsmen and 
gentlemen settlers? Frequently, our misinterpretation of 
such native customs as the system of land tenure and chief- 
tainship, the significance of a man’s herds and primitive 
marriage customs, have given rise to dire errors of adminis- 
tration. Errors which a more careful study of native peoples 
would have made impossible. In the Near East our rule 
has had certain but even these have been 
chequered by mistakes, and in Palestine our failure has 
been conspicuous. 


successes, 


Colouring the whole situation at home and abroad is one 
ominous factor which cannot be ignored—our declining 
birth-rate. In 1901 our birth-rate was 25.8 per 1,000, in 1938 
it had fallen to 15.1. Scientists warn us that at this rate of 
decrease our population will shrink to 20 millions within a 
few generations. When that level is reached, what of the 
British Empire? So small a number will neither be able to 
maintain the physical links of Empire nor shoulder the heavy 
economic burdens which we shall transmit to coming genera- 
tions. 
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A nation that will not concern itself about these vital 
matters is obviously prepared to let material power pass. 
Very well, so let it be. For lack of men, let the Empire in its 
material form pass away. But, what is Empire? If, in the 
days to come our empire over far-flung lands and countless 
millions pass, may we not resolve that the great principles 


A THIRD TERM FOR 


By ERWIN 

HETHER or not President Roosevelt opens and con- 

ducts a campaign for a third term in the White House 
is by no means an exclusively domestic American issue. For, 
while a certain continuity in foreign policy between changing 
administrations has been established in the United States, 
the victory of the Republicans or of an anti-New Deal 
Democrat would almost certainly at first mean a greater 
degree of isolationism in power than we have seen for over 
a decade. 

It is not to be expected that Mr. Roosevelt will declare 
his intentions formally for many months to come, perhaps 
not until the time of the Democratic nominating convention 
in June, 1940. But his behaviour in the meantime will be 
very revealing. Already there are many indications that a 
third term campaign is on the way. Shortly, the President 
is to set forth on another of his transcontinental pilgrimages, 
during which he meets many local political leaders, speaks 
to countless back-platform audiences from his imposing 
special train, and generally re-establishes his contact with 
the great voting masses. Prgbably early in July Mr. Roose- 
velt is going on one of these vast tours, with a dual purpose: 
to sound out public opinion realistically upon his own 
political standing, and to enhance and publicise that stand- 
ing. Thus, it is possible that the President may conclude 
that political reaction—as shown in last November’s sub- 
stantial by-election defeats—points toward an opposition 
victory next year. In that case, he may decide to go into 
retirement for four years, aiming perhaps to re-form and 
invigorate liberal ranks in the refreshing air of opposition, 
and hoping that the 1940-44 administration cannot destroy 
too much of his handiwork. 

It is not likely, however, that the President will reach this 
decision. While last November’s by-elections showed great 
Republican gains, they were gains of individual candidates 
against Democrats of weak and varied calibre, and the Pre- 
sident himself was not running. Mr. Roosevelt now gives 
every indication of believing that his hold on the great voting 
groups is substantially as strong as ever. But last year’s 
defeats showed one thing, and that is that the President 
cannot transfer his political mantle to others. He tried to 
do that, and failed. 

So if Mr. Roosevelt intends to attain his major purpose 
—which is the continuation of fundamental New Deal 
policies after 1940—he almost certainly will have to run 
himself. He has tried tentatively to build up alternative 
candidates: the Solicitor-General, Robert H. Jackson, and 
the Secretary of Commerce, Harry L. Hopkins among them, 
but the efforts have failed. It seems pretty certain that 
the only New Dealer who can be elected President in 1940 
is Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

And so the President, while privately he would prefer to 
retire to his country estates and devote himself to analysing 
and co-ordinating past achievements and future needs, in 
comfortable and honoured elder-statesman fashion, is faced 
with an imperative call. It is either to run himself for 
the third term in the face of strong American tradition, or 
to surrender much of what he has fought for these six years 
past. Nobody knowing Mr. Roosevelt’s tenacity, his courage, 
his confidence, his belief in his policies, and his enjoyment 
in the office of President, can seriously doubt his decision 
if conditions remain as they appear at present. 


of freedom, justice and toleration shall live on in the hearts 
and minds of men, informing their cultures and their civilisa- 
tion? If this be our resolve, then let us cast off sloth and 
banish inertia, and “ arming ourselves with the sword of the 
spirit and the shield of righteousness,” issue a call to al 
whose minds are set on great adventures. 


MR. ROOSEVELT ? 


D. CANHAN 7 
HAM Washington. 


But can Mr. Roosevelt get his party’s nomination, and 
can he be re-elected? The most prevalent expert opinion 
here 1s: “ Yes, probably.” Mr. Roosevelt stands head and 
shoulders above most other potential presidential nominees. 
He is bitterly opposed by the conservatives within his party. 
But these men are also politicians ; they recognise political 
facts by instinct, and they know the President as the greatest 
vote-getter in sight. There is at present a widely publicised 
boom for the Vice-President, John Nance Garner. But Mr. 
Garner will be in 1940 at least ten years older than the 
maximum for most American Presidents. He is a homely 
figure appealing as a political rustic and sage, but scarcely 
as a presidential possibility. It is giving the anti- 
Rooseveltians a great deal of pleasure to support Mr. Garner 
during the prankish skirmishing, but his candidature is 
scarcely serious, it is a tour de force. 

No other conservative Democrats stand much chance off 
getting the party’s nomination. But the conservatives can 
successfully block any New Dealer short of the President 
himself, so the only remaining alternative is some sort of 
mid-road compromise candidate. Such persons might be 
Secretary of State Hull, Postmaster-General Farley, or 
various other figures. But each of them has his handicaps, 
and none of them remotely approaches Roosevelt stature. 

There remains the election itself. Here much depends on 
the Republicans. With a genuinely strong candidate, they 
might be able to capitalise on reaction and defeat Mr. Roose- 
velt, with the laggard state of recovery and the third term 
tradition as their most effective arguments. But short of 
complete collapse you cannot defeat a Roosevelt with a 
nobody. And so far, the possible Republican nominees are 
a sketchy lot. There are three probables: Sen. Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, Sen. Robert A. Taft, and Thomas E. Dewey, 
New York County attorney. Both former President Hoover 
and. the 1936 nominee, Alf M. Landon, are out of the 
running, as men who have been tried and found wanting by 
the voters. Scn. Vandenberg has been a “ possible” for 
many years now, he is rather shopworn, and has failed to 
capture anybody’s political imagination to date. Yet in 
some ways he is the best of the Republican lot. Sen. Taft 
is a complete, logical, sturdy, but not very able conservative. 
He blunders. Yet if political reaction goes all the way, he 
would be a likely candidate as a symbol, and his handicaps 
wouldn’t matter much. Mr. Dewey has made a spectacular 
reputation as a racket-buster, but he is young and entirely 
inexperienced in national affairs. Altogether, it is a dis- 
couraging picture for the Republicans. Their only hope is 
that dissatisfaction with the Roosevelt Administration’s 
failures to achieve more adequate recovery, its continually 
unbalanced budgets, and its irksome social and economic 
reforms—to busincss and the middle-classes generally—will 
mean that they “ could win with a Chinaman.” 

Should President Roosevelt be re-elected, the nation and 
the world will know what to expect: more of the same, 
especially in foreign policies. Should a Republican or what 
is far from likely, a dissident Democrat, be elected the 
effects on foreign policy might be sharp. Indeed, the 1940 
campaign might well be fought on the issues of isolationism 
versus co-operation, and if Mr. Roosevelt were defeated the 
winner probably would plunge into a Harding period of 
withdrawal. Yet it is safe to say that forces stronger than 
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partisan politics would be at work. They forced even the 
reactionary Harding Administration into the Washington 
Naval Conference and a continually growing degree of co- 
operation. So, in 1941, forces would undoubtedly lead the 
new Administration into some degree of assistance with the 
anti-aggressor Powers, for all American interests lie in that 
direction. But the hiatus might be awkward in this touch- 


FORD 


and-go world. If a worse crisis, or even a war, should 
break out before next year’s elections, it is more than 
probable that President Roosevelt would be re-elected on 
something like a national union p!atform. Meantime political 
conditions are still in flux, but it definitely looks more and 
more as if Mr. Roosevelt would break anoiher precedent 
and be the first American President to suffer a third term. 


MADOX FORD 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


HE death last week of Mr. Ford Madox Ford was like 

the obscure death of a veteran—an impossibly 
Napoleonic veteran, say, whose immense meniory spanned 
the period from Jena to Sedan: he belonged to the heroic 
age of English fiction and outlived it—yet he was only 
66. In one of his many volumes of reminiscence—those 
magnificent books where in an atmosphere of casual talk 
outrageous story jostles outrageous story—he quoted Mr. 
Wells as saying some years ago that in the southern counties 
a number of foreigners were conspiring against the form of 
the English novel. There was James at Lamb House, 
Crane at Brede Manor, Conrad at The Pent, and he might 
have added his own name, Hueffer at Aldington, for he was 
a quarter German (and just before the War made an odd 
extravagant effort to naturalise himself as a citizen of his 
grandfather’s country). The conspiracy, of course, failed: 
the big loose middlebrow novel goes on its happy way 
unconscious of James’s “ point of view ”: Conrad is regarded 
again as the writer of romantic sea stories and purple 
passages: nobody reads Crane, and Ford—well, an anony- 
mous writer in The Times Literary Supplement rematked in 
an obituary notice that his novels began to date twenty 
years ago. Conservatism among English critics is extra- 
ordinarily tenacious, and they hasten, on a man’s death, to 
wipe out any disturbance he has caused. 

The son of Francis Hueffer, the musical critic of The 
Times, and grandson, on his mother’s side, of Ford Madox 
Brown, “ Fordie ” Hueffer emerges into history at the age 
of three offering a chair to Turgenev, and again, a little 
later, dressed in a suit of yellow velveteen with gold buttons, 
wearing one red stocking and one green one, and with long 
golden hair, having his chair stolen from him at a concert 
by the Abbé Liszt. I say emerges into history, but it is 
never possible to say where history ends and the hilarious 
imagination begins. He was always an atmospheric writer, 
whether he was describing the confused Armistice night when 
Tietjens found himself back with his mistress, Valentine 
Wannop, among a horde of grotesque and _ inexplicable 
strangers, or just recounting a literary anecdote of dubious 
origin—the drunk writer who thought himself a Bengal 
tiger trying to tear out the throat of the blind poet Marston, 
or Henry James getting hopelessly entangled in the long 
lead of his dachshund Maximilian. Nobody ever wrote 
more about himself than Ford, but the figure he presented 
was just as dubious as his anecdotes—the figure of a Tory 
country gentleman who liked to grow his own food and 
had sturdy independent views on politics: it all seems a long 
way from the yellow velveteen. He even, at the end of 
his life, a little plump and a little pink, looked the part— 
and all the while he had been turning out the immense 
number of books which stand to his name: memoirs, 
criticism, poetry, sociology, novels. And in between, if one 
can so put it, he found time to be the best literary editor 
England has ever had: what Masefield, Hudson, Conrad, 
even Hardy, owed to the English Review is well known, 
and after the war in the transatlantic review he bridged 
the great gap, publishing the early Hemingway, Cocteau, 
Stein, Pound, the music of Antheil and the drawings of 
Braque. 

He had the advantage—or the disadvantage—of being 
brought up in pre-Raphaelite circles, and although he made 


a tentative effort to break away into the Indian Civil Service, 
he was pushed steadily by his family towards art—any kind 
of art was better than any kind of profession. He published 
his first book at the age of 16, and his first novel, The Shift- 
ing of the Fire, in 1892, when he was only 19—three years 
before Conrad had published anything and only two years 
after the serial appearance of The Tragic Muse, long before 
James had matured his method and his style. It wasn’t, of 
course, a good book, but neither was it an “arty” book— 
there was nothing of the ‘nineties about it except its elegant 
period binding, and it already bore the unmistakable Hueffer 
stamp—the outrageous fancy, the pessimistic high spirits, 
and an abominable hero called Kasker-Ryves. Human 
nature in his books was usually a little phosphorescent— 
varying from the daemonic malice of Sylvia Tietjens to the 
painstaking, rather hopeless will-to-be-good of Captain 
Ashburnham, “the good soldier.” The little virtue that 
existed only attracted evil. But to Mr. Ford, a Roman 
Catholic in theory though not for long in practice, this was 
neither surprising nor depressing: it was just what one 
expected. 

The long roll of novels ended with Vive le Roy in 1937. 
A few deserve to be forgotten, but I doubt whether the 
accusation of dating can be brought against even such minor 
work as Mr. Apollo, The Marsden Case, When the Wicked 
Man: there were the historical novels, too, with their 
enormous vigour and authenticity—The Fifth Queen and 
its sequels: but the novels which stand as high as any 
fiction written since the death of James are The Good 
Soldier with its magnificent claim in the first line, “ This 
is the saddest story I have ever heard ””"—the study of an 
averagely good man of a conventional class driven, divided 
and destroyed by unconventional passion—and the Tietjens 
series, that appalling examination of how private malice goes 
on during public disaster—no escape even in the trenches 
from the secret gossip and the lawyers’ papers. It is 
dangerous in this country to talk about technique—or a 
long essay could be written on his method in these later 
books, the method Conrad followed more stiffly and less 
skilfully, having learnt it perhaps from Ford when they 
collaborated on Romance: James’s point of view was carried 
a step farther, so that a book took place not only from the 
point of view but in the brain of a character and events 
were remembered not in chronological order, but as free 
association brought them to mind. 

When Ford died he had passed through a period of neglect 
and was re-emerging. His latest books were not his best, 
but they were hailed as if they were. The war had ruined 
him. He had volunteered, though he was over military age 
and was fighting a country he loved: his health was broken, 
and he came back to a new literary world which had care- 
fully eliminated him. For some of his later work he could 
not even find a publisher in England. No wonder he pre- 
ferred to live abroad—in Provence or New York. But I 
don’t suppose failure disturbed him much: he had never 
really believed in human happiness, his middle life 
had been made miserable by passion, and he had 
come through—with his humour intact, his stock of 
unreliable anecdotes, the kind of enemies a man ought 
to have, and a half-belief in a posterity which would 
care for good writing. 
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DEADLOCK 


By BASIL COLLIER 


R. PROTEUS was an old man with a long white 

beard and a pink check fiannel shirt. At the age of 
seventy-five he fell into an error he had hitherto avoided: 
he got married. Not that it is always an error to get 
married; but Mr. Proteus married a_ witch, who, 
three weeks after the wedding, brought a charge against him 
that he had failed to wipe his boots on entering the house, 
cried “ Abracadabra!” at him, and changed him into a 
black-faced ram. 

“What's this? Hi, let me out of this!” protested Mr. 
Proteus. The result was a disagreeable bleating sound. 

“So you don’t like it, don’t you (or should I have said 
do you?)?” demanded Mrs. Proteus sardonically. “ Very 
well. Take that, then! Abracadoo!” And she trans- 
formed him into a piebald donkey. 

“I don’t like that any better,” brayed her husband, kick- 
ing an occasional table through the window. 

“And now, my lad, perhaps you'll be good enough to 
pay for the damage you’ve done,” said Mrs. Proteus. 
“ Abracahobsprotch! ” And with this she changed him 
into an old man with a long white beard and a pink check 
flannel shirt again. 

It is obvious that the seeds of discord had taken firm root 
in this household. As often as Mr. Proteus came home 
late for meals, forgot to bring a pound of tea from the 
stores, or dropped his pipe-ash on the floor, he found him- 
self transformed into a laughing jackass, a ring-tailed lemur, 
or a kind opossum. On the whole he was an easy-going 
fellow, and his wife was not entirely bad at heart, especially 
for a witch ; but the temptation of having a subject for her 
art continually at hand was too much for her, so that it is 
to be feared she sought occasions for its exercise in trifliry, 
disagreements and trumped-up grievances. It may be 
true that it takes two to make a quarrel ; but it is wonderful 
how much one can do. 

“T think I'll go round and ask young Jollifant to play a 
game of chess this evening,” remarked Mr. Proteus on one 
occasion, typical of many. “It was his seventy-first birth- 
day last week. Must be neighbourly.” 

“But you promised to take me to the cinema!” cried 
Mrs. Proteus. 

“No, dear,” said he, “ that was tomorrow.” 

“I’m positive it was tonight,” declared his 
“ They're showing Burnt Alive.” 

“But, my dear,” protested Mr. 
remember distinctly : 

The rest of the sentence was lost in a curious high 
whinnying sound, and Mr. Proteus found himself with his 
head projecting through the top of the chimney, in the act 
of being a giraffe. 

In short, Mr. Proteus, who had married because he 
thought it was time he settled down, discovered that his 
life had acquired an element of restlessness and ceaseless 
change by no means to his taste. He pondered long and 
deeply on a means to mend the situation. Finally he 
bought a book on the occult. 

Among a number of less practicable prophylactics against 
evil influences mentioned in this book, was garlic, which 
apparently might be nailed above the door of a dwelling or 
carried on the person. It seemed to Mr. Proteus that he 
had found the remedy he sought, until, on reading further, 
he discovered that the evil influences specifically referred 
to were vampires and not witches, and that nothing was said 
about its efficacy in guarding against verbal spells. A 
magic circle seemed more promising, being explicitly guar- 


wife. 


Proteus mildly. “I 


anteed spell-proof; but in practice he found that there were 
two arguments against its use, of which the first was the 
difficulty of drawing a magic circle accurately on a pile 
carpet, and the second was its lack of portability when 
drawn. If it kept the evil influences out, it kept the drawer 
in. What Mr. Proteus wanted was a magic circle he could 
take about the house with him. 

The book, it is true, was not without an answer to this 
problem: it recommended an amulet made from the finger- 
joints of a left-handed baby born of red-haired parenis in a 
house on Wimbledon Common when the moon was in the 
windy quarter. But where could an old man with a long 
white beard and a pink check flannel shirt expect to find an 
amulet made from the finger joints of a left-handed baby 
born of red-haired parents in a house on Wimbledon Com- 
mon when the moon was in a windy quarter? 

In this predicament, Mr. Proteus remembered having 
heard it said that the best defence was attack. He consulted 
another book on the occult, which dealt specifically with 
spells and their production. From this he learned to say 
“ Abracadabra! ” with the required intonation, while touch- 
ing the lobe of his left ear with the little finger of his right 
hand and crossing his great toes. 
tion of the volume he succeeded in changing the household 
cat into a dog and the household dog into a cat, and was 
so pleased with the result that he left it at tkat. “ For” (as 
he said), “ what odds, so long as there is one of each?” 

When next his wife began her tricks he was ready for 
her. He came home late one afternoon from a game of 
bowls and found her fuming. 

“And where have you been?” she demanded. 
tea’s cold.” A 

“ Playing a game of bowls, my dear,” said he. “No harm 
in that, I hope.” 

“ Now, isn’t that just like you!” cried his wife. “ Playing 
bowls, indeed, when I’m waiting here to pour your tea out 
for you. Men all over!” 

“ Drake was playing a rubber of bowls,” her husband 
reminded her gently, “when the Great Armada came.” 

“Nonsense and stuff!” cried Mrs. Proteus. “Be a 
rabbit! Abracahatchsnatch!” 

“ Abracasnookums to you!” responded Mr Proteus. The 
spell came out as a high-pitched scream ; but it did the 
trick, and Mrs. Proteus was mortified to find herself trans- 
formed into a pygmy shrew, which naturally made her 
feel rather small. She immediately countered by changing 
him into a dog-faced ape. Mr. Proteus countered by 
inviting her to take on the form of a sooty mangabey or 
woolly monkey. This kind of argument went on for some 
time, until, the postman having come to the door with a 
parcel from the Occult Book Club, a truce was called, and 
the pair regained their human shape. 

But a few days later, hostilities broke out again over a 
matter arising from the colour of the dome of the Capitol 
at Washington, which neither of them had ever seen, but 
which Mr. Proteus said was probably green and Mrs. 
Proteus declared was certainly pink. On this occasion 
transformation succeeded transformation with bewildering 
rapidity, till finally Mrs. Proteus changed Mr. Proteus 
into a dumb ox in the same instant as Mr. Proteus changed 
Mrs. Proteus into a mute duck. In this condition neither 
could give utterance to the spell which would result in the 
other changing further. They therefore had to remain as 
they were ; and both lived much more happily ever after- 
wards. 
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HERE occurs in Mein Kampf a passage which every 

British statesman should learn by heart It has often 
been quoted, but it deserves to be quoted again. It runs as 
follows : 

“ A wise victor will, if posssible, always impose his claim on the 
defeated people stage by stage. Dealing with a people that has 
grown defeatist—and this is every people who have voluntarily 
submitted to force—he can then rely on this fact that in not one of 
those further acts of oppression will it seem sufficient reason to 
take up arms again.” 

This passage is illustrative, not merely of Herr Hitler’s bad 
grammar, but of his whole conception of internal and ex- 
ternal policy. It is this turning of the screw which he is 
at the moment applying to the unfortunate citizens of the 
Austrian, Bohemian and Moravian protectorates. It is this 
system which since his advent to power he has followed in 
his dealings with Great Britain. Hitherto it had proved a 
successful system. 

* * * » 

Our national tendency towards opportunism, which is 
thereby exploited, finds expression in a phrase, which fre- 
quently occurs in speeches and State documents: “Let us 
judge each case as it arises and on its merits.” We like 
that phrase since it suggests to us something temperate, un- 
immediate, level-headed, tolerant and just. We like it even 
more because it postpones action and releases us from that 
most exhausting of all mental processes, planning in advance. 
And it is one which is dear to politicians since it enables 
them to evade controversy, suggest wisdom, and leaves open 
an undefined area for future compromises and mutations. 
Yet however valuable the phrase and its implications may be 
in dealing with our own countrymen, it is ineffective when 
applied to foreign statesmen who actually, and most incon- 
veniently, enjoy working according to a plan. It was this 
manner that we judged “on their merits” such important 
stages in Herr Hitler’s plan of domination as rearmament, 
the occupation of the Rhineland, the Anschluss, Memel, and 
the incorporation of the Sudeten Germans. It was in this 
manner that, taking each stage as some isolated occurrence, 
we viewed with disfavour, but without alarm, the Japanese 
and the Italian treaties and the infiltration of German in- 
fluence into Spain. There were many people in this country 
who looked on quite happily while Herr Hitler stripped leaf 
after leaf from the European artichoke; and who contended 
that it was not merely fit and proper that he should obtain 
this satisfaction but that he would be so charmed, so 
“satiated,” by the outer leaves that he would discard the 
choke and not proceed to examine the succulent receptacle 
which would remain behind. There are very few leaves 
left upon that artichoke today. 

* 7 * * 

Herr von Ribbentrop, during his unfortunate tenure of the 
post of Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, proved un- 
able to see the wood because of the trees; today he fails to 
believe in our armour because of the chinks. He is well 
aware that one of the widest chinks is our propensity to judge 
each case upon its merits. He would phrase it less kindly 
than that. “The English,’ thus would he assure his 
Fiihrer, “ will accept any necessity provided they can make 
a virtue of it. If you menace them directly it is quite 
possible that they will resist. What you should do is to 
avoid suggesting to them that they are yielding to a menace 
in order that they may pretend that they are ‘judging the 
case on its merits,’ or ‘trying to see the other fellow’s 
point of view.” You will find, as you have found already, 
that their delight in these two phrases proves most profitable 
to their enemies.” 

Herr Hitler will be impressed by this argument and will 
apply the treatment suggested by his Foreign Secretary to 
the problem of Danzig. The “tourist traffic” to that 
picturesque city will continue unchecked in the hope that 
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Poland will be obliged to intervene. She will then be 
declared the aggressor. If that gambit fails, then the Senate 
of Danzig will, with admirable spontaneity, vote for the 
inclusion of their city within the Reich. The full force of 
Nazi propaganda will then be turned upon this country. 
It will be argued that all Senates are composed of nice 
elderly gentlemen and that this particular Senate was elected 
upon the most approved democratic model. It will also be 
represented that, under the principle of self-determination 
a German city has every right to vote itself into the Reich. 

The Poles will resist this incorporation, even as we or 
the French would resist if the Thames and the Seine were 
our only outlets to the sea and large German colonies 
existed at Tilbury or Rouen. The Germans wil! then say 
that the Poles are behaving in a most undemocratic manner 
and we should be summoned to “judge the case on its 
merits.” Herr von Ribbentrop estimates that this appeal 
will be so potent that, while German army corps are crunch- 
ing through the Corridor, we shall be scurrying round 
seeking for mediation on the part of Mussolini and the Pope. 
Such mediation may, or may not, prove’ successful; but 
in the hours that intervene the Peace Front will have been 
broken and the keys of Eastern Europe will have been 
delivered into Hitler’s hands. 


- * * * 


I doubt whether the British public will be deluded by 
any such stratagems. They remember that, at the time 
of Munich, they were similarly assured that self-determina- 
tion was the only principle which the Fihrer desired to 
invoke. When extermination followed, they awoke to the 
fact that the Third Reich was out for conquest and that 
its rulers regarded conciliation as a bourgeois and unheroic 
virtue. The suspicion is rapidly gaining ground that for 
three years Herr Hitler and Herr von Ribbentrop have 
planned gently to encircle (in aller Ruhe) the British 
Empire ; and that Japan, Czecho-Slovakia, Spain, Memel 
and Albania have been moves in this campaign. I doubt 
therefore whether Dr. Goebbels will be able to persuade 
us that Danzig is an isolated problem; since we now know 
that, even as the rights of the Sudeten Germans were the 
pretext for the tremendous wrong done to Czecho-Slovakia, 
so also will the rights of the Danzigers be exploited as a pretext 
to throttle Polish independence and to open Herr Hitler’s 
road to Rumania, the Ukraine and the overland route to 
India. 

* * * * 

A hush of preparedness is descending upon this island, 
yet from the hedgerows still come some chirps of appease- 
ment. I received this morning a letter dated from the Langham 
Hotel and signed “ Mother of a Wykehamist.” In this letter 
I was informed that it was all my fault in any case, since 
I had negotiated the Treaty of Versailles, and that my atti- 
tude towards Herr Hitler was that of “an arrogant bully.” 
I do not fully recognise myself in either of these réles. It is 
true, however, that I believe that the only hope of pre- 
serving peace is to convince Herr Hitler that this country 
is determined, at any cost, to prevent a German hegemony 
in Europe. Lord Halifax’s splendid speech at the Chatham 
House dinner, fortified as it was by the Prime Minister’s 
short sharp sentence on Sunday evening, may well have 
induced Herr Hitler to observe that the green light has 
turned to amber. He will not see the red light glowing so 
long as, in the inner keep of Downing Street, the bridge to 
surrender is guarded with Horatian tenacity. If we desire 
to convince either Germany or Russia it is essential that, 
within the next few days, this dangerous aperture should be 
closed by the inclusion within the Cabinet of men pledged 
to resistance, and by transferring to the Foreign Secretary 
and his expert advisers the conduct of our Foreign Affairs. 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 
THE CASE FOR 


EVEN in circles keenly interested in colonial affairs it is not 
generally realised that education is the one branch of colonial 
administration in which the Home Government has defined 
policy in specific terms, and that administration in that field 
is regularly supervised by an Educational Advisory Committee 
at the Colonial Office. The purpose is to educate the peoples 
of each African dependency so as to fit them to their own 
environment as it expands; and though Africa may need 
primarily cultivators, she needs much beside that. 

At the bottom of the educational pyramid we seek first a 
sound structure of primary* education, recognising that in such 
tropical countries as Nigeria or Tanganyika the bulk of the 
population must remain peasants and small farmers. We must 
determine what is the minimum of education (with a strong 
practical bias) that should be afforded so as to permit moncy 
and labour to be expended in the interests of the great mass 
of the people to the maximum advantage. If the curriculum 
is mal-adjusted and unsuitable and the pupil does not stay the 
course,t has not acquired before he leaves school the minimum 
of education that will be of real practical value to him, it 1s 
obvious that the money and effort expended on his schooling 
will merely have been wasted. 

The true conception of primary education is well stated in 
the Report of the Committee on Higher Education in East 
Africa under Lord De La Warr (Col. No. 142): “ Primary 
education, if rightly conceived, should have a dual purpose. 
On the one hand, it should aim at providing gifted pupils, who 
will form the minority, with the roads and bridges which will 
lead them to higher education. On the other hand, it should 
aim at providing the less gifted or less ambitious pupils, the 
majority, with such equipment as will render them, on leaving, 
fully adapted to their future environment.” They remark 
later, in an admirable phrase, that the stopping-place at the 
conclusion of a primary course should be “a station at which 
a scholar can alight and not a casualty clearing-station.” 

We want the pupil to “ get down” at a point where, taught 
to think for himself, he is equipped with sufficient learning to 
profit by the advice he has received from the Agricultural, 
Veterinary, Health and other services during his school career. 
From this class will be derived also some of the boys who are 
trained vocationally, for example, the excellent corps of 
Swahili-speaking sanitary inspectors in Tanganyika, the 
mechanics in the telegraph workshops in Nigeria who six 
years ago made very nearly the whole of the equipment for 
our wireless receiving station, and others. 

The success of the primary school will depend increasingly 
on the quality of the teaching, which depends, naturally, on the 
education which the teacher has himself received. Except «s 
an interim measure for the vernacular “ bush” schools, it is 
imperative that the primary school teacher should have had a 
full secondary school education, conducted in the English 
language, before he proceeds to a training college for his 
vocational training as a schoolmaster, and it is in this respect 
that some of the tropical British dependencies have failed for 
the present. One, for example, a few years ago abandoned her 
scheme for providing a full secondary education on the ill- 
conceived plea of economy in public expenditure. 

It is essential that there should be a sound system of 
secondary education, but not only for the purpose of pro- 
ducing properly qualified teachers for the primary schools. 
Full secondary courses in selected schools will also provide 
the ever-increasing personnel required for the clerical services 
and other vocations of this kind, as in this country ; and, most 
important of all, qualified candidates for the post-secondary 
professional coursest already established at University Col- 
leges, such as Achimota on the Gold Coast, Yaba in Nigeria 
and Makerere in Uganda. Yaba, for example, is already turn- 
ing out medical assistants qualified to undertake a large share 
in the public health services, men who will be eligible to sit 


* “Primary” and “ Secondary” are used in the old sense; the 
first denoting roughly the first six years and the latter the second 
six years of normal school life 
+ There will be wastage for other reasons, but that can be dealt 
with only when education can be made compulsory 

Not least, in providing teachers for the Secondary Schools. 
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later for a diploma entitling them to private practice. Apart 
from the argument, unassailable in my view, that the African 
has a right to demand opportunity to attain to higher position 
in his own country, it is impossible for financial reasons largely 
to expand the social services if the whole of the personnel has 
to be imported at high cost from Europe. 

The most urgent necessity at the moment is to increase the 
wealth of a country such as Nigeria, which produces no more 
than primary commodities. .The people have practically no 
capital except their labour and their brains, and it is but an 
elemertary proposition of sound business that their ccains 
should be cultivated in order that the country may retain that 
part of its resources that it has to spend abroad now to 
remunerate “foreigners ” for services that its own sons could 
provide if they were properly equipped. That they have the 
ability to take full advantage of such opportunity of higher 
education has already fully been demonstrated. 

Under Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
we are, as a Mandatory Power, in charge of the destinies of 
the people of Tanganyika as their guardians until they “can 
stand by themselves,” and under the mandate the duty of 
promoting “the material and moral progress” of the people 
reposes on our shoulders. It is now fully accepted in respon- 
sible circles that in fulfilling our obligations in these respects 
it is a primary duty that full opportunity of education should 
be afforded, within the resources of the country, and it is as 
fully postulated that we accept no lesser standards in the non- 
mandatory dependencies. In subscribing a sum of £100,000 
to the endowment fund of the new University College at 
Mekerere, Tanganvika is therefore not only discharging one 
of the primary duties that she owes to her people, but is aiso 
making an exceedingly sound investment of her money, on 
which, I have no doubt, she will in a few years begin to reap 
an abundant return, just as Nigeria is already profiting from 
the money which she invested in establishing a Higher College 
at Yaba. 

The cost of education in East Africa as a whole is unduly 
inflated, unfortunately, owing to the practice of providing 
separate schools for the various races—African, Indian, 
European, and in some cases Arab. Moreover, the cost of 
educating a European child at the public expense, as is neces- 
sary in some cases, wholly or partially, is much higher than 
the cost of educating a child at the public expense in this 
country. The time may arrive when one set of State-aided 
secondary schools might be deemed to be sufficient for the 
whole of the community; it will clearly be impossible to 
establish a separate University College for the children of a 
comparative handful of Europeans. The Indians will, I 
believe, send their sons to Makerere. 

In the scheme of education as I have tried to outline it, 
Government welcomes and encourages all voluntary educa- 
tional effort which conforms to the general policy, and in the 
countries with which I am dealing by far the larger part of 
the education is afforded in mission schools. Government 
schools are obviously more costly to the taxpayer, and high 
importance must be attached to the Christian teaching and 
influences in the church schools. There are other matters, 
such as girls’ education (where the principles are very similar), 
community education, vernacular teaching, technical train- 
ing, &c., with which it is impossible to deal in this short 
article. I can only attempt to give in broad outline the objects 
we have set before ourselves and a sketch of the structure 
which seems to be required to give effect, as generously as 
possible, to the educational policy by which we are guided 
and our obligations to the people entrusted to our charge 
until they can stand by themselves. That policy is designed 
to avoid the error which had occurred previously, of turning 
out of the schools a considerable number of boys for whom no 
suitable employment will be available within reasonable 
expectation, and with care this can, I believe, be effected. 
There is no doubt that there will for many years be ample 
opportunity for the absorption of the pupils who pass out of 
the secondary and post-secondary institutions if the Govern- 
ments concerned have a genuine intention to utilise the ser- 
vices of the people of the country. 
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THE THEATRE 


The Lantern. Wiener Kleinkunstbiihne in London. 


We should be grateful to Herr Hitler for the Lantern: 
Austria’s loss has been our gain. The Lantern is the new 
Little Theatre established in London by the Vienna Theatre 
Club, an organisation of Austrian refugees. All who took part 
in its first production last week worked in the Viennese Klein- 
kunstbiihne before Herr Hitler invaded their country ; and 
all who remember those diminutive theatres, with their wit and 
their social and political satire, will rejoice that their tradition 
shou'd be continued here. The Lantern, besides being a 
delightful addition to London’s entertainments, can perform a 
valuable function in this country. I hope that when its players 
become acclimatised here (though I also hope they will not be 
exiled for so long) they will turn their wit upon us ; no country 
ever needed satire so much as this or provided such abundant 
material for it. I hope also that the Lantern will find imitators 
and create a tradition here before they leave us again. We 
have no form of theatre so intimate, so direct, as this ; it has 
all the charm of amateur theatricals without the amateurish- 
ness. Anyone who saw the skill with which the actors used 
their tiny stage last week realised how much art there 
was in their spontaneity. The theatre is a room on the first 
floor divided in half by the proscenium and seating 50-60 
people. There is little scenery, the simplest of lighting ; this 
necessary economy in equipment is half the charm of a theatre 
in which the gap between audience and stage is reduced to a 
minimum and illusion is no more necessary than in a charade. 

The programme is really a running commentary on events 
of the day; it lives because, unlike English revue, it takes 
significant events for the subject of its unpretentious humour 
and pathos. In nearly all the items in the programme 
there was some point that was worth making; the 
glaring exception was Memories, which is kitsch of the worst 
kind and should be excluded at once. Refugees at Bow Street ; 
the invasions of Vienna, from the Romans to the present day ; 
the mysteries of the Axis and the Peace Front ; the bliihende 
Garten of Vienna under Nazi rule ; all find their image, absurd 
or pathetic, in a series of sketches whose simplicity demands 
the highest skill in the performers, who, with one exception, 
are highly accomplished. If the Lantern professes to have no 
stars, it is perhaps because nearly all its players reach so 
high a level; but I cannot help mentioning especially Herr 
Martin Miller and Herr Fritz Schrecker, whose expressive 
voice and features make him an admirable ballad singer, both 
sentimental and satiric. 

Even faults almost become virtues in the atmosphere of this 
exiled theatre. Archness or excessive sentiment becomes 
affecting when, because so genuinely Viennese, it reflects a 
major tragedy ; while in sketches such as Bow Street there is 
a real and unforced pathos that brought tears to the eyes of 
the weaker members of the audience. More than balancing 
pathos, there is the cynical humour of the true Wiener, the 
Cockney of Austria; unfortunately, many of the audience 
understood even less of this rich dialect than of the rest of the 
performance, and I sympathised with a member of the club 
beside me who muttered angrily to himself, Sie verstehen 
nichts, as joke .after joke went by unnoticed. But the actors 
overcame even this difficulty by the vivacity of gesture and 
expression and the air of enjoyment with which they per- 
formed their parts. I can well believe the compére who said 
that the theatre has been created by men and women happy 
that their talents ‘shou!d find expression. 

Between the sketches Herr Martin Miller sang the Lied des 
Einfachen Menschen of Jura, the gifted young writer who 
died in the concentration camp at Buchenwald in February 
of this year. Herr Jaro Kliiger recited, in honour of Martin 
Nieméller, Luther’s great hymn, Ein’ feste Burg, and Herr 
Schrecker sang a Viennese ballad, Pfiiat di Gott. So varied 
and satisfactory an entertainment is not to be found easily 
in London, and the Lantern deserves every support: 
are bookable for members at 124 Westbourne Terrace, W. 2, 
and the annual subscription is only 1s. In our time it is not 
surprising to find Vienna in Paddington ; but Herren Hitler 
and Himmler would be annoyed to know that its spirit 
flourishes so vigorously despite all their attempts at sup- 
pression. Goronwy REES. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 
‘* Boy Slaves.’’ Ar the Rialto——** Captain Fury.” 
London Pavilion 

THE summer doldrums are here at last, and the reviewer is 
faced with such dubious high-spots of entertainment as the 
latest pictures of Mr. Bing Crosby (crooning to a new screen 
baby), Mr. George Formby (as a private detective with the 
inevitable ukulele), and Mr. Douglas Fairbanks, jun. (saving 
the British Empire in an odd mix-up on the West Coast). Any 
films of merit there are just run on and on, and perhaps for 
once the reviewer may be allowed to give a refresher course 
and recall to memory: Stage Coach, the best directed film to 
be seen in London, a model of simplicity, by the man who 
made The Informer; La Femme du Boulanger, Pagnol’s Pro- 
vencal picture with Raimu at his finest as the grotesque 
pathetic cuckold ; Confessions of a Nazt Spy, documentary 
technique applied excitingly to fiction; The Story of Vernon 
and Irene Castle—dancing with tears in the eyes; This Man 
in Paris, with lighthearted murder and the incomparable Sim ; 
Education de Prince, a revival worth seeing for the sake of M. 
Louis Jouvet ; Peter the Great, the jovial noisy Kremlin view 
of history; and Hétel du Nord, a fine example of French 
realism, even though the story doesn’t add up. If you’ve seen 
all these, you’ll have to go further afield and hunt down Fra 
Diavolo, the magnificent Laurel and Hardy opera, at the Star, 
Fulham ; Mayerling and Mae West’s first picture, Night After 
Night, in one programme at Brixton Astoria, and Mr. Deeds at 
the Royal Court in Sloane Square. 

The only new picture of any merit at all is Boy Slaves 
(a silly and suggestive title), which has been given an “H” 
certificate by the Censor. I don’t know why, unless a child’s 
death from a bullet is more horrifying than a man’s. Some 
of the Dead End Kids appear in this, but they have been 
diluted with weaker companions, and the terrific impact of 
their team work is missing. It is a story which should have 
made a good film, and only just doesn’t ; a number of vagrant 
boys, instead of being sent to prison, are accepted for work 
on a turpentine farm by the apparently charitable boss, Mr. 
Albee (a fine piece of unexaggerated acting has gone to this 
thin, quiet, vicious character with his reasonable violence, his 
commercial acumen, and his passion for toy trains). Food, 
equipment, clothes—everything is supplied on credit by the 
farm store, and all credits have to be wiped out by work ; 
no wages are paid, only credit notes, and the farm is sur- 
rounded by barbed wire (it is the kind of free labour one can 
sometimes see practised in West Africa). There is an attempt 
to escape, a “ mutiny,” the tyrannical foreman (played with a 
dead-pan intensity by Mr. Alan Baxter) is burnt alive, a child 
is accidentally shot dead, and the escaping children are run to 
earth by Mr. Albee and his men at a farmhouse. He is about 
to exterminate them—quietly and legally, for they carry arms— 
when the police arrive, and the film ends with a sermon from 
the judge on the guilt of society, and a heavy sentence for 
peonage on Mr. Albee. This is a picture which should have 
been given to Fritz Lang, or to Mervyn Le Roy, who made 
the unforgettable They Won’t Forget; they would have driven 
the horror home by never letting-up on details. As it is, most 
of the punches have been pulled—too much humour (comic 
characters are out of place on Mr. Albee’s farm), boyish 
heroisms, and a long-drawn-out sob of a death scene rob it of 
tension. 

Captain Fury is written to the Robin Hood formula—a few 
wallabies are meant to convince us that this is Australia, and a 
dozen red-coats that this is history. There is a wicked land- 
owner with a taste for flowers and a dozen lashes, oppressed 
settlers who are being driven from their holdings, and a 
chivalrous Irish convict (Mr. Brian Aherne), who escapes with 
some of his fellow-prisoners (including Mr. Victor McLaglen), 
and protects the settlers. He is captured, and Richard Lion- 
Heart (wearing a top-hat and calling himself Governor of New 
South Wales) turns uv in the nick of time, and saves him from 
hanging. It is all noisily, dismally boyish, with barn-dances 
and horseplay and incredible purities—the smell of prep. and 
day-dreams. Men who shoot at sight hesitate over a Chris- 
tian name; robbery, arson and murder reach a cumax wita 
inarticulate under the and when a girl kisses 
Captain Fury, he tells her gently, “I think we'd better be 
getting back to the dance now.” GRAHAM GREENE. 
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ART 
Cezanne 

THE centenary of Cézanne’s birth has produced the expected 
crop of documentation for all periods of the master’s activity. 
First came the pure enjoyment of the famous pictures at 
Rosenberg’s, earlier in the summer ; and now a more didactic 
and intellectual display at Wildenstein’s, with an auxiliary 
collection of water-colours in the new galleries of Paul Cassirer 
(11 Cleveland Row, St. James’s); and as a foundation for 
serious study the remarkable book by Dr. Albert C. Barnes 
and Miss Violette de Mazia (Cape, 21s.). It is doubtful 
whether we shall ever be better equipped to form a definite 
judgement on the art of this profoundly mysterious man. The 
incomprehension and derision of his contemporaries and the 
uncritical raptures of the nineteen-twenties are alike behind 
us. The pictures are before us, luckily in great profusion, 
and the serious research, chronological and analytical, has 
already been carried as far as (some might say farther than) it is 
profitable to pursue such enquiries. Intelligent enjoyment, 
which demands both intimacy and distance, is as possible now 
as it can ever be. 

An art so inventive, yet so laborious, as that of Cézanne 
cannot be summed up in a single glib phrase, even the master’s 
own: refaire Poussin selon la nature. His painting is a dis- 
concerting mixture of sensibility and clumsiness, mastery and 
muddleheadedness. In one sense there is no development at 
all ; he keeps harking back to earlier themes, repainting earlier 
canvases, brooding over problems for years at a time (think of 
the Baigneuses), and finally leaving them unsolved. And yet 
in another sense there is a patient and incessant effort towards 
a more and more profound organisation of form; the last 
pictures are sometimes so monumental and complete that it is 
hard to believe that they caused the artist a moment’s doubt or 
heart-searching. Almost always—even in those catastrophic 
failures whose existence we are now candid enough to admit 
—there is at least evidence of a deeply serious curiosity about 
the shape and structure of things: Cézanne never indulges in 
calligraphic flourishes, to fill in space and time until he has 
decided what he really wants to do. 

The triumphs and the failures of Cézanne both derive from 
following 
and 


a single cause ; the ultimate incompatibility of what 

just mentioned), one may call “ Poussin” 
The classical painters had discovered all there was 
to know about solid matter. Cézanne’s friends, the Impres- 
sionists, were discovering all there know about thin 
air. Cézanne himself was perpetually torn between his pas- 
sionate sense of the density of rocks and stones and trees, and 
his exquisite appreciation of light and colour; and he could 
never bring himself to either to the other. Very 
rarely he succeeds in arranging a mystic marriage between 
earth and air ; when he does, his pictures move us as no others 
do. Much more often this feat of accommodation is achieved 
oniy for a moment. For a few sequences of planes and a few 
modulations of colour the harmony is perfect ; and then there 
is a moment of floundering, and then a frank breakdown—for 
Cézanne was utterly incapable of covering his tracks for a 
second. Nearly all his pictures have inconsequences which, in 
unsympathetic moods, one finds exasperating. Dr. Barnes is an 
adept at discovering and exposing them ; he does it with such 
a relish that one begins to wonder why he bothers at all 
about such a dullard. And then at the next moment Cézanne 
does something so sublimely moving and beautiful that Dr. 
Barnes has to spend millions of dollars, and an infinity of time 
and patience, in proving to himself and his disciples what a 
wonder the man was. 

On the whole, Cézanne comes down on the side of Poussin. 
Nature is what she is: translation, as attempted by the Im- 
pressionists, is a subterfuge; only transubstantiation is 
practicable, in the last resort. One is reminded of Rilke’s 
remark about poets: “ Wir sind die Bienen des Unsichtbaren.” 
To extract the honey out of the visible world, and to store it 
up in the secret hive of the invisible; this describes, in a 
measure, both the lucidity and the impenetrability of Cézanne’s 
art. It is lucid, because—unlike his pupils, the Cubists— 
Cézanne never loses sight of the necessary link between the 
public and the private world. It is impenetrable, because the 
process of secretion is exhibited as a mystery, not explained 
as if it were a function of the discursive intelligence. 

ROGER HINKS. 
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DEUTSCHLAND — FRANKREICH 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 





EINMAL, fast klingt es wie ein Marchen, waren Deutschland und 
Frankreich eine Einheit. Das war aber vor elfhundert Jahren, 
Der ungliickliche Vertrag von Verdun zerriss das Erbe Karls 
des Grossen und seit dieser Zeit ist der Bruch, der unseren 
Kontinent in jahrtausendlanges Elend stiirzte, nicht verheilt, 

Vor hundertfiinfzig Jahren wurde von der grossen franzési- 
schen Revolution der Versuch gemacht, die immanenten Ideale 
der Menschheit, némlich Freiheit, Gleichheit, Briiderlichkeit, 
auf dieser unserer Erde zu verwirklichen. Der Versuch ist 
gescheitert, er musste scheitern, weil die Menschen, jahr- 
hundertelang in den Banden der Sklaverei und Metaphysik 
gehalten und bewusst dumm und feig gemacht, noch nicht reif 
waren. Aber seit diesem Tag hat die bis dahin stumme Mensch- 
heit ihre Sprache gefunden und ihre Stimme ist nicht wieder 
erstickt worden. Goethes Wort “Von hier und heute geht 
eine neue Epoche der Weltgeschichte aus, und Ihr kénnt sagen, 
Ihr seid dabei gewesen” ist und bleibt das unvergessliche 
Motto jener Zeit, deren Geburtstag der 14. Juli 1789 war. 

Die Welt wird nie vergessen, was sie den Mannern und 
Frauen der Aufklarung, der Bastille und der Menschenrechte 
verdankte. Seit der Erklarung der Menschenrechte vom 
26. August 1789 mit dem Donnerwort “ Alle Menschen sind 
von Geburt frei und haben gleiche Rechte” ist die Zeit der 
leiblichen und geistigen Sklaverei fiir immer vorbei. Wenn 
dem Achtzigmillionen-Volk der Deutschen heute ein Knebel 
zwischen die Zahne gestossen ist, um die Stimme der Freiheit 
zu unterdriicken, so weiss doch jeder, dass sich diese Stimme 
nicht fiir immer unterdriicken lasst. 

Der Strom der _ franzésischen Revolution war kein 
nationaler ; er wurde von den Fliissen vieler Lander gespeist, 
Das Pentagramm am Himmel Frankreich’s: Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Danton, Marat, Robespierre, wusste, was man den 
grossen K6pfen, den Sternen aus anderen Landern, den Hol- 
bach, Hume, Kant, Leibniz, Spinoza zu danken hatte. Die 
erste grosse Revolution der Menschheit raumte auch zum 
ersten Male mit dem Aberglauben auf, dass es nationale 
Erhebungen geben kénne. Eine Umwéalzung muss _inter- 
national sein oder sie wird keine Umwilzung sein 

Diesen Grundgedanken der franzésischen Revolution 
ergriffen und begriffen die Besten unter den Deutschen sofort. 
Sie alle, Beethoven und Goethe, Schiller und Mozart, Haydn 
und Wieland, Kant, Humboldt, Klopstock, Hélderlin, Fichte 
und Herder, sie waren Bejaher und Propheten der Manner 
von 1789. Ihr Einfluss wirkt sich in hunderten von Briefen, 
Gedanken, Gedichten, Zitaten aus. Die Ideen der Menschen- 
liebe und der Menschenwiirde wurden lebendig in den 
Dramen Lessings wie in den Opern Mozarts. Sie formten mit 
Kant’s “ Zum ewigen Frieden” wie Beethovens Eroika. Sie 
sogen und zogen die besten Manner Deutschlands kérperlich 
und geistig in ihren Bann, von Forster und Biichner iiber 
Heine und Bérne zu Heinrich und Thomas Mann. 

Das vielverspottete Licht der Freiheit, das auf den Altidren 
der Vernunft entziindet wurde, es hat in den hundertfiinfzig 
Jahren seines Leuchtens—manchmal schwelend und rauchend 
zwar, aber doch immer brennend—vielen und den_ besten 
Deutschen die Nacht ihres Daseins erhellt. 

Wie unendlich viel verdankt dieses bessere Deutschland 
dem Geist Frankreichs und seiner grossen Revolution. 









































Was 
ware die deutsche moderne Literatur ohne den Einfluss von 
Stendhal, den noch der alte Goethe liebte, von Balzac, 
Flaubert, Zola! Was ware die deutsche moderne Kunst, der 
Expressionismus, ohne die Manet, Cezanne, Monet, Renoir, 
Rodin! Was wire die deutsche Philosophie ohne Descartes 
und Bergson! Und was ware Herr Hitler und Hert 
Rosenberg ohne Gobineau und Le Bon! 

Die Menschenrechte sind wieder bedroht und kein Volk 
der Erde weiss dieses besser als jenes, das sie uns gab. Die 
Schatze der Demokratie, bewundert viel und viel gescholten, 
sind noch da und leuchten auch unter dem Staub, der sich 
auf ihnen sammelte. Aber noch ist Gefahr, dass sie vom 
Stechschritte der Reaktion zerstampft werden. Noch ist det 
alte Vater Rhein nicht Europas Strom, aber Europas Bruch- 
linie. Soll es je einmal, und vielleicht sogar zu unserem 
Lebzeiten, so etwas wie ein friedliches und _ gliickliches 
Europa geben, dann wird, dann muss es ruhen auf den ewigen 
Fundamenten der Menschheit, auf 

Fretheit, Gleichheit, Briiderlichkeit! 
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A Fruitful Season 

The country is really a very cheerful place at the moment. 
The hay crop is very large, whether of grass or clover. The 
grain crops look singularly strong and healthy and even begin 
to colour. Apples and plums are “swelling visibly ” and the 
apples are a bumper crop in many orchards. If the potatoes 
yield as well as their tops suggest, they, too, will be bumper. 
Small fruit is abundant. As for flowers, was ever the wild 
rose more glorious? It is the crown of a season altogether 
beyond the normal in the wealth of blossom. Almost all 
birds, not least game birds, have hatched well. 


. * * + 


Farmers’ Week 

Whatever may be said of British farming, the Royal Show 
is and always has been the best of its sort the world over. 
The Centenary celebrated in the Windsor Great Park through- 


Why? There are two reasons. One that it is a farmers’ 
show ; the other that it is not a farmers’ show. The farmers 
who attend gather round the judging rings, ard no farmers 
in any part of the world have anything like so general and 
particular a perception of what constitutes a good animal. 
They are all judges, though most of them know a good deal 
more about the points of one breed than of the cther twenty- 
one—to speak of cattle only. The breeds are well scattered 
over the island: there are, for example, herds of Aberdeen 
Angus even in Cornwall ; and the Shorthorn or Durham cattle 
are everywhere. Yet the distinction of Britain is its infinite 
variety ; and the breeds are numerous partly because the 
climes are numerous. The Down sheep have fleeces that 
themselves suggest the short, sweet turf of the South Downs, 
and the Lincoln Longwools belong to a coarser herbage and 
more northerly climate. The Welsh ponies are full of Cymric 
fire and the Clydesdale has the strength and vigour of the 
North. 
. * * * 

Ponies and Humanitarians 

There are over four thousand animals of the highest quality 
in the Great Park, but it would be easy to spend a day within 
the grounds and be scarcely aware of the presence of cattle, 
sheep, ‘pigs and goats, though horses are much more in 
evidence. The side-shows are so numerous and withal so 
magnificent that they quite dwarf the stalls. One reason is 
that “ The Royal” is framed with the secondary objects cf 
attracting the interest of urban persons, of moulding the young 
to a rural bias, and of bringing husbandry into touch with 
other professions. The three most spacious exhibits at 
Windsor are the flower show, the educational display, and the 
camp of pit-ponies with their boys and “tubs.” With regard 
to the ponies (which vary in size from nine to fifteen hands) 
humanitarian feelings have been roused to a degree of pity 
that is far from being justified. They give an admirable 
example of the traditional English reputation of kindness to 
animals. No animal may be taken down a mine before it is 
four years old. The underground stalls must be whitewashed 
every three months. The ponies are as well fed as were the 
old "bus horses, which were famous for longevity. No blind 
pony may be used, and the excellent lighting of modern mines 
preserves their eyesight well. I saw one very fit-looking pony 
that had enjoyed, if the word is allowable, twenty-three years 
in the mines. Ponies are necessary in lieu of mechanical trans- 
port because of the quick changes and necessary unevenness 
of the tracks. There is some evidence that the ponies (many 
of which are brought to the surface “for a holiday” every 
three months) resemble the Prisoner of Chillon, who said: 

“Even I 
Regained my freedom with a sigh.” 

They like returning to their mine. 


* * * * 


The Flower Cult 

The continuous increase of the flower show at the Royal 
has gone step by step with the growth of flower-farming and 
glasshouse farming in England. One single farmer now owns 
hyacinth farms in Devon, Hampshire, Lincolnshire and the 
North ; another is doing well with the exclusive cultivation 


COUNTRY LIFE 









of freesias. In South Lincolnshire growers of daffodils and 
tulips are increasing the variety of their output yearly. They 
attained a Dutch quality long ago, but are only just beginning 
to rival the Dutch in the culture of the early tulips. Glass- 
houses on small ho!dings are making parts of Lancashire 
resemble the Lea valley in Hertfordshire or “the Valley of 
Glass” in Guernsey. How intense is the zeal in gardening 
among amateurs may be inferred from the acute competition to 
exhibit at the Royal. ‘This most spacious flower show was 
much too smail to enable the authorities to accept more than 
a fair percentage of requests for space. Some fifty firms were 
regretfully refused space. 
* * * . 


Friendly Enemies 
A number of bird-lovers, including that prince of sanctuary- 
keepers, Mr. Jim Vincent, have been raising a lamentation 
about the destructive fondness of oologists, photographers, 
and even inquisitive ornithologists. Mr. Vincent, in his 
bitterness goes so far as to say (in a letter to the Field) that 
the best friends of birds are those who take no sort of interest 
in them, and so avoid their nesting haunts. Let me very 
briefly examine the three classes of men in the _ pillory. 
The egg-stealers seem to be increasing their activity. It is 
said that the standard price for the location of a nest of the 
golden eagle is four pounds and expenses, and of a green- 
shanks’ three pounds and expenses. However this may be, eggs 
of nearly all the rarer birds have their price, and as the price 
rises with the rarity, the danger of a species being extin- 
guished is real and instant. It is perfectly true that a good 
proportion of the greatest experts are oologists ; but they are 
in the class of Tom Tulliver, who was very fond of birds— 
that is, of throwing stones at them. Some oologists, of course, 
behave with decent discrimination. It is the general trade 
that does the harm. 
* * * * 
Callous Photographer 
Photographers make hundreds of birds abandon their nests. 
Now many birds desert very readily in the earlv stages, but 
are bold as brass in the later. In general, photographers prefer 
the photography of the young. Eggs make a poor picture as a 
rule, though some photographers are brutal enough to tip a 
nest sideways and tear away protective screens in order to get 
sight of the clutch. The trouble is that often the camera 
must be set in position some while before the picture is taken, 
and the unlovely thing is apt to frighten the birds from their 
nests. That very rare hawk, the kite, has suffered from this 
sort of photography. Curiosity about birds is becoming so 
widespread and intense that their defenders are growing more 
and more shy of admitting visitors to sanctuaries, and the need 
for more bird-watchers becomes an increasing burden on the 
finance of the sanctuary. Birds desert merely because the 
number of inquisitive persons is more than they can stand. 
On the subject of diminishing species more information is still 
desired on the subject of the corncrake. So far as the survey 
has gone the bird, as a nesting species, seems to be almost 
extinct over wide districts of Southern England. 
* * * o 
In the Garden 
A low rough bank in a garden too spacious for much close 
cultivation is very lovely at this date with a commixture of 
dwarf Martagon lilies and yellow Loosestrife. This Loose- 
strife (which has no botanical relation to the purple 
Loosestrife, so called) is a useful garden plant. Its colours 
are bright and pleasant, it flowers for a long period, and it 
is not so rampageous as to be a serious menace. It may be 
classed, say, with Sisyrinchium, also in flower at this date, 
which is well worth growing, at any rate in the semi-wild, in 
spite of its inordinate capacity for producing seedlings. 
Magnificent at this date in some rough gardens is the so- 
called Giant Hemlock. It is of course not so beautiful as 
Lilium Giganteum, say ; but that dies, and this great vulgar 
Kex grows bigger and finer with age. It carries today a 
number of flower heads each a foot across on stems up to 
twelve feet and more and the leaves put a coarse rhubarb to 
shame. Its delight in shade suggests the best places for its 
reception, W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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THE EDITOR 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THe SPECTATOR] 


A.R.P. 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Two months ago you allowed me to express my views 
upon A.R.P., views based upon my experience of some 200 
air raids in Spain. 

In your issue of June 23th you write truly that the “ experi- 
ment” of the A.R.P. exercises in Chelsea throws an alarming 
light upon “ this country’s continued apathy towards the most 
vital of its defences.” It might be added that while such 
apathy persists an aggressor has much reason to believe that 
air raids would spread panic and dismay among us, and is 
tempted to try that “ experiment.” 

For this apathy the central authorities are to blame ; while 
they continue to “ experiment,” unnecessarily risking the lives 
of thousands by their procrastination, and bewildering the 
public by orders and counter-orders, and a deluge of long- 
winded pamphlets, it is not surprising that there is apathy. 

The authorities have at their disposal every means for 
dispelling this apathy—the Press, the B.B.C., the cinemas. Are 
there short instructional films which would teach Mr. 
Everyman what to do in an air raid, and what not to do? 
I have seen none. Why are not simple lectures (by practical and 
experienced men “calling every home”) broadcast several 
times weekly? Though I follow the wireless programmes 
fairly closely, I have heard only one lecture (though I may 
have overlooked others) by a military or Air Force expert ; 
the lecturer spoke simply and concisely, setting forth certain 
facts which, nevertheless, still seem to be ignored by those 
responsible for the organisation of A.R.P. Apart from this 
lecture, I have heard nothing except (the other day) an ex- 
tremely feeble presentation of an air raid, and I find it difficult 
to believe that those who presented it had ever experienced an 
air raid. 

With regard to the Press, some newspapers which place 
patriotism before subservient allegiance to the Conservative 
party have attacked the Government’s A.R.P. policy; but 
these attacks have now, mysteriously, almost ceased. I was 
told in Fleet Street that these papers had been “asked” to 
discontinue their attacks, since the authorities really did not 
know what a modern air raid would be like, and their measures 
were intended only to reassure the public; in other words, 
to take the wind out of the Opposition’s sails. From this 
must one assume that while the Germans and Italians were 
busily experimenting and observing in Spain our own in- 
telligence services ignored the whole business? Since our 
authorities were either unaware of the extent of German and 
Italian activities in Spain (which it is difficult and alarming 
to believe) or deliberately withheld information of it from the 
public, one is ready to believe anything. 

Articles and pamphlets full of conflicting opinions have 
been produced by theorists, and by the “tip and run gentle- 
men” who raced into Spain to inspect structural protection, 
and then raced away again ; but little has been written of the 
psychological aspect—of moral preparation through know- 
ledge. Though air raids upon this country may differ in many 
ways from those experienced in Spanish cities, there are many 
ways in which they will be similar. In cities which were 
repeatedly raided casualties were reduced to negligible propor- 
tions less by the construction of refuges than by the knowledge 
of simple precautions which the people acquired by experi- 
ence. If we do not benefit by their experience now the lives 
of thousands will be lost unnecessarily during the first few 
days of a war—a war of which the first warning for many may 
be the presence of enemy bombers overhead. Nothing is so 
dreadful as the unknown, nothing so provocative of panic. 
The belief—held by many—that upon the outbreak of war 
thousands of bombers will darken the sky, and produce scenes 
like those depicted in Things to Come, should be dispelled ; 
oa the other hand, every man, woman and child should know 
precisely what will come, and the simple precautions to take. 
Go to a refuge, and put on your gas mask is a counsel of 
perfection, but many people may be caught far from refuges— 


certainly they would be while preparations remain at their 
present stage. 

The main danger from falling bombs is horizonta!, yet the 
ostrich-like (though natural) idea persists that it is vertical ; so 
the entrances to many shelters, though providing good cover 
from falling debris and shell fragments, quite unnecessarily 
gape above ground-level, where they are protected from blast 
which may blow them out. Is it generally realised that bombs 
can be heard falling precious seconds before they burst? 
That if there is no shelter near the best thing those caught 
in the open can do is to lie flat and grip something between 
the teeth? That almost imperceptible hollows in an open 
space provide very effective cover? That the safest place in 
a room is the wall between the windows? That windows 
should be opened? These and other elementary precautions 
became instinctive to those who lived through the war upon 
the Republican side in Spain, but I have not heard them 
taught in this country. 

There may be apathy now. But should war come, those 
who are responsible for the present muddle and its awful 
consequences may find themselves overwhelmed by a wave of 
indignation without precedent in this country.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

J. SwiRE 
(lately Reuter’s Chief Correspondent with the 
Republican Forces in Spain). 
Royal Societies Club, 63 St. fames’ Street, London, S.W. 1. 


THE MILITIAMAN’S START 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—In an article, “ The Militiaman’s Start,” in your issue of 
June 23rd, Major B. T. Reynolds refers to the figures for the 
first 17,865 militiamen medically examined, and concludes 
that the results give cause for legitimate satisfaction. They 
are, indeed, on a first view, remarkable. According to The 
Times, the Prime Minister, speaking at Cardiff on June 25th, 
said, “over 55,000 men between 20 and 21 were medically 
examined, and I find that of those no less than 82.9 pér cent. 
were passed as physically fit, and placed in the highest grade. 
Another 9.3 per cent. were fit except for minor disabilities, which 
were not serious enough to prevent them from being accepted ; 
so that between these two grades we have got 92.2 per cent. 
of the total number examined who are fit for service today. 
Only 2.7 per cent. have been definitely rejected as unfit.” In 
discussing whether the health and physical fitness of the people 
has increased in recent years, Mr. Chamberlain remarked, “. . . 
we have at last got some figures upon which we can rely.” 

When an attempt is made to test the value of these results, 
we find, unfortunately, that little light has been shed on the 
standard of fitness adopted by the medical boards beyond the 
Prime Minister’s reference to “ fit for service.” In the absence 
of further data I think that we may rightly assume from this 
that the standard is roughly comparable to the examinations for 
the regular army. But supposing we do attempt to equate the 
two indices, how is it humanly or statistically possible to recon- 
cile the results of the Militia examinations with (a) a rejection 
rate of over 60 per cent. for the Regular Army (of the last 
1,000,000 men to apply for enlistment approximately 650,000 
have been rejected). Refer also to my article in your issue of 
May 26th, and the detailed analysis in my books (Poverty and 
Population and Our Food Problem); (b) a rejection rate of 
35.7 per cent. for the R.A.F. ; (c) of the men between the ages 
of 18 and 45 applying for training at Ministry of Labour 
Instructional Centres in 1938, 22 per cent. were rejected on 
medical grounds ; (d) up to June 19th (49,586 examined) the 
percentage of Grade I men was highest in the north and 
Scotland, and lowest in London and the south-west. This 
constitutes a complete reversal of the regional rejection rates 
for the Regular Army, and fails to correspond with either the 
trend of mortality statistics (for the age group 18-25) or regional 
indices of economic welfare. 

One further point. If we accept “as reliable ” the percentage 
of 92.2, and then add to it the number (approximately 50,000) 
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between the ages of 20 and 21 already serving in the Forces, 
a figure is arrived at of something approaching the popular 99 
per cent. If, further, the facts and the reasoning are valid, 
then surely the conclusion refutes both Sir John Orr’s and 
Sir William Crawford’s estimates of the number of people in 
this country who are existing on a diet deficient in every 
essential respect. 

I may add that cases have already been brought to my notice 
of youths who have been rejected for the Regular Army on 
medical and physical grounds, but who heve now been passed 
as “ fit for service” for the Militia. The lapse of time between 
the two examinations was insignificant. 

In the likely event of a considerable number of militiamen 
electing to adopt one of the Defence Forces as a career I 
should be interested to know whether the Government are 
prepared to transfer them without further medical examination. 
—Yours faithfully, RicHAaRD M. TITMUSS. 

82 St. George’s Road, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Major Reynolds makes the statement that the figure of 
84.5 per cent. of the first 17,865 Militiamen placed in Grade 
I can be compared with the report of the War-time Ministry 
of National Service, working to the same medical standards in 
1917-18, that only 36 per cent. of the men then examined 
were found to be Grade I. Before these figures can be fairly 
compared, however, and conclusions of any value drawn, it 
would be necessary to know: 

1. Did the War-time figure refer only to men of the same age 
category as the present Militiamen, viz., 20-21 years? It would 
clearly be unfair to compare the fitness for military service of men 
of, say, 40-45, with that of men of 20-21 

2. If the ages of the men examined are comparable, was the 
War-time figure based on a fair sample of all men of 20-21, or 
was it merely an indication of the physical fitness of the residue 
left as civilians, after a large proportion of the fit men had already 
joined the Services? 

It would be very helpful to all who are interested in the 
physique of the nation if Major Reynolds could answer these 
questions, and if he could also say what proportion of the 
young men called up in 1917 and 1918, on attaining the then 
conscription age of 18, were placed in Grade I.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. T. BRUNNER. 

40 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 1. 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—In your issue of June 30th there appeared a note on 
Right Training in the Militia, and in this note a paragraph 
to the effect that instructors in future will not indulge “in 
the bullying methods known to the comic papers—and, indeed, 
known to everyone who served twenty years ago.” Of course, 
it is right that constant efforts should be made to give every 
soldier, whether he be a militiaman or a voluntary recruit, 
as decent an existence as the civilian enjoys. It is right that 
these efforts should be advertised. But it is wrong to slander 
the old army, and that is what the quoted sentence does. 
There are bullies and malcontents everywhere; in the 
Church, at the bar, in offices and factories, and probably in 
Fleet Street. There were bullies and grousers in the Army 
twenty years ago, and there will be bullies and grousers in 
it twenty years hence. But to suggest that instruction by 
bullying was prevalent or tolerated is completely unjust. The 
Army before and during the War was efficient, and no unhappy 
unit is an efficient one.. Do you suppose that the men whose 
accuracy and rapidity of rifle fire deceived the Germans early 
in the War into crediting them with a wealth of machine 
guns which they were far from possessing were trained to shoot 
so straight, so rapidly, and so steadily by being bullied? Do 
you suppose that the gunner could have been taught to lay 
his gun, to set his fuses, to signal, to take ranges—all opera- 
tions calling for steadiness and concentration—without 
painstaking and intelligent instruction? Would gatherings of 
ex-service men, such as the rallies of the British Legion, where 
old officers, non-commissioned officers and rank and file mix on 
terms of absolute equality, be the happy occasions which they 
invariably are if the majority of those present had bitter 
memories of bullying by the minority? The British officer 
has had a good many stones thrown at him, but he has ad- 
mittedly been good at handling men. The selection of men 
for promotion to non-commissioned rank lay in his hands, and 





from motives of efficiency if not of humanity he hated a bully 
just as much as the writer of your note seems to do. 

Why, then, seek to vilify the old army in order to glorify 
the new? It was a fine service with a fine tradition. The 
militiaman should be encouraged to realise that he is joining 
something with a reputation which he will have to work 
hard to maintain, and not to think that he is being drafted 
into an Augean stable which is having to be swept and dis- 
infected before it is fit to receive him.—I am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, LAWRENCE ATHILL. 

Ditchingham. 


THE GOSPELS RE-READ 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


: S1r,—Where, may I respectfully ask Mr. Joad, do the Gospels 


speak about “God’s eternal punishment of sinners”? The 
Gospels, re-read, seem to point in another direction. “ This is 
the condemnation, that Light is come into the world, and men 
loved darkness rather than light.” The slothful servant puts 
himself into the darkness by his love of sloth. Dives is where 
he is because of his love of luxury. Hell is the confusion which 
man by his own perversity brings upon himself. It is that 
“ nemesis ” which, as the Greek tragedians had earlier seen, 
dogs the heels of sin. “Things are what they are, and the 
consequences of things are what they will be.” And mankind 
is permanently in debt to Christ for the courage, the candour, 
yes, and the “austerity,” with which He has warned us 
against the danger of turning away from the light we possess, 
or of failing to use our opportunities of doing good. 

The shallow optimist thinks to get rid of this darker side of 
life by negating it or explaining it away. One might with 
equal futility hope thus to get quit of the law of gravitation. 
The unique greatness of Christ is in the way He goes direct 
to the heart of the trouble. He deals a death-blow at sin by 
securing, at the cost of supreme sacrifice, its forgiveness. 

Mr. Joad, in his re-reading of the Gospels, seems to have 
stopped short at the record of the Passion. But it is herein, 
with all its mystery, that man’s hope is enshrined. For in 
Christ those who have known Him best have found God ; and 
at His. Cross they have with adoring gratitude perceived that 
their sin can be put away. 

It is here, therefore, that is to be sought the key to Mr. 
Joad’s enigma of the Gospels, for it is the Cross that, against 
everything to the contrary, perpetually proves God’s love. To 
the “intellectual” now, as in the apostolic age, the Cross is 
sometimes “ foolishness.” You cannot crunch Christianity into 
a smooth philosophy. It is all the time a valiant facing of facts 
about God and man. But it is the most reasonable thing in 
all the world that, if God loves us, He should will to redeem 
us. And, even though we are completely out of our depth as to 
the manner in which it has pleased Him to achieve this, we 
who accept the Gospel of the Cross know that whatever our 
past, the future is bright with an unquenchable hope.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, H. G. WARRINGTON. 

Liverpool. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—I have been reading with great interest the correspond- 
ence on “ The Gospels Re-read,” which appeared in your issue 
of last week. Perhaps you would allow a modernist Christian to 
add some words on the matter. Mr. Joad accuses Christ of 
having taught eternal punishment, and he is perfectly right. 
The other writers attempt to justify Christ’s attitude as con- 
sistent with his love. It seems to me that the solution lies 
along other lines. However strongly we may believe in the 
divinity of Christ, we must also admit that He took to Himself 
a “true body and a reasonable soul,” and the reasonable soul 
underwent a Jewish training, and received the doctrine of 
eternal punishment along with other beliefs. But He modified 
the doctrine by teaching that punishment did not depend on 
the attitude to the law, but solely on one’s treatment of one’s 
neighbour. When some of the correspondents talk of His 
attitude to “sin” it becomes necessary to look more closely 
into the meaning of that word “sin.” How can we imagine 
God to be incensed with our “ sinful nature ” when He Himself 
created that nature? Our “ sinful nature” is simply our animal 
body. It follows that Christ can be no more held responsible 


for “ eternal punishment” than He can be for belief that God 
spoke to Moses in the burning bush. 
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Some of the correspondents quote passages from the Fourth 
Gospel. In my opinion, in which I follow such distinguished 
scholars as Harnack and Lake, this gospel is entirely fictitious 
and misrepresents the manner in which Christ spoke.—Faith- 
fully yours, E. W. MacBrive. 

West Bank, Alton, Hants. 


PROPAGANDA 


THe SpecratTor} 


THE PURPOSE OF 

[To the Editor of 

S1r,—May I, as a journalist who, by education and training, 

has some knowledge of German mentality, add a short com- 

ment to the excellent article on “ The Purpose of Propaganda ” 

in your issue of last week? Your correspondent writes, with 

only too much truth, that “the German mind has been so 

poisoned by false prophets as to be almost impervious to the 

quiet voice of reason,” and goes on to say that “ we must stir 
their emotion.” 

I suggest that we cannot reach the hearts and feelings of the 
Germans without first piercing through the thick blanket of lies 
which has obscured their minds, that this should be one of the 
main objects of our propaganda, and that it requires much 
more precisely informed and aggressive methods than those 
used so far. 

Every German official pronouncement should be torn to 
bits by some equally responsible spokesman on our side, and 
shown up for the tissue of lies and specious half-truths it in- 
variably is. Whenever possible—and this would prove to be 
almost always the case—patent contradictions between these 
statements and previous ones should be forcibly nailed down. 
The bombast about Nazi achievements should be countered 
with incisive demonstrations, proved by official German docu- 
ments, of the hollowness or sheer mendacity of these 
pretensions. 

Just to show by one example what I mean: Goebbels and 
his scribes never tire of praising Hitler for the Stahlung, or 
improvement of public health, brought about by the régime. 
Now, official German statistics prove that the number of cases 
of infectious diseases of all kinds has increased considerably in 
the Reich ; the cases of diphtheria, e.g., have almost doubled, 
passing from 77,340 in 1933 to 149.424 in 1938, and subsequent 
deaths from 4,837 to 8,329 (in 1036, the last figures available); 
those of dysentery passed from 2,865 in 1933 to 7,545 in 1937 ; 
more important still, during this same period, infantile 
mortality has increased by 12.5 per cent. for boys and 20 
per cent. for girls of less than five years of age, and by 25-30 
per cent. for those of from five to fifteen years of age. 

This is, of course, only one hundreds, of 
greater political import, might be found every day. A good 
beginning was made by Lord Halifax showing up, in his last 
speech, the “ self-encirclement” of Germany, but, as events 
have shown, much more compelling words are needed to make 
an impression on German minds, on which English Parlia- 
mentary eloquence, with its love of circumlocutions, is entirely 
lost. I am afraid that Goebbels’ coarse, uncouth and brutal 
jeers are much better suited to German mentality than our 
own more courteous methods, and that, if we want our 
propaganda to succeed, we shall have to adapt them to it and 
to make reason speak with a loud, unmistakable voice, for 
auf einen Klotz grober Keil!—Yours 
truly, RENE ELVIN. 

138 Kensington Park Road, London, W. 11. 
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groben gehort ein 


THE COMRADESHIP OF CONSCRIPTION 
[To the Editor of THE SpecraTor] 


S1r,—I notice that a number of headmasters and distinguished 
visitors at recent public school speech days have welcomed 
conscription, because it will give public school boys a fine 
opportunity of disproving the charge of class prejudice often 
levelled against them, and showing, as they mix with young 
Englishmen of other classes, the spirit of comradeship which 
was learnt in the Great War. 

A good deal of nonsense is talked at moments of national 
crisis by eminent people on subjects like “ comradeship” or 
the importance of defending “our common heritage.” It is 
natural that feelings of friendliness and goodwill should 
characterise the relationships of ex-public school and ex- 
elementary school boys during their six months in the con- 


scription camps, for all will be living under conditions of 
artificial equality with regard to food, dress and accom. 
modation. 

Permanent comradeship is, however, almost impossible in 
a society like ours, in which 1 per cent. of the population own 
60 per cent. of the total wealth. Incidentally, the fortunate 
I per cent. correspond closely to the public school class 

It is true that the members of this class have, through the 
establishment of schoo! missions, settlements and boys’ clubs, 
done a certain amount of “ ambulance ” work for some of the 
victims of the injustices of our economic system. But they 
have always bitterly opposed any criticism of or interference 
with the system of economic inequality on which they depend 
for their privileged position. 

The comradeship of the conscription camps is bound to be 
ephemeral and superficial, until we tackle the economic causes 
which produce class prejudice on the one hand and a sense of 
injustice and frustration on the other.—I am, Sir, &c., 

16 Royal Park, Clifton, Bristol. R. St. JoHN Reap 


GERMAN MENTALITY 


[To the Editor of THe Spectator! 

Str,—That much-maligned diplomat and political scientist, 
Nicolas Machiavelli (6. 1469), bequeathed to us his thumb- 
nail Picture of Germany in that momentous Renaissance 
century which saw the fall of Constantinople and the discovery 
by Europeans of the Americas and the Indies. It shows us 
German mentality emerging from the melting-pot of the 
Middle Ages. Germanism, lacking the protection of natural 
frontiers, was in the north already developing an ideal of 
warrior-heroism enregimented in shining armour. Machia- 
velli’s Picture of Germany illustrates the accuracy of his 
observation of the salient and recurring characteristics of 
Deutschtum between those longitudes in that climatic and 
geopolitical position. 

“There are (he observes) indeed few States (cities) of Germany 
which had not solid reserves. This results from the fact that they 
made little expenditure, since they use their funds chiefly for 
munitions of war. . . . Nothing is more admirable than the public 
order which they follow. Self-sufficiency in case of war is the 
principal object of their attention, as also the provision of occups- 
tion for their workmen. Their soldiers cost them little, for all 
their citizens are armed and exercised . They spend on their 
clothes only about two florins in ten years. And all live according 
to this standard of self-expenditure . . . which is much lower than 
ours. ‘Thus it results that money is not taken out because they 
content themselves with the products of their own country. On the 
contrary, much money comes in to them which results from their 
manufactures with which they are flooding Italy.” 

—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


46 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


THE OXFORD GROUP CO., 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Your journal, and others similar to it, and a large 

number of daily newspapers have been made aware of the 

opposition which is being felt to the proposal to give official 

recognition under the Companies Acts to the followers of Dr. 

Buchman in their appropriation of the words “ Oxford Group ” 
to indicate themselves. 

We desire to add the voice of our federation to such opposi- 
tion, and to introduce a fresh ground of objection based on 
somewhat more technical arguments. We hope that an 
accumulation of reasoned opposition may cause those re- 
sponsible for the application, and those to whom it is made, 
including the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, to recon- 
sider their proposal, and to abandon any idea of monopolising 
such an inaccurate and misleading title as “ Oxford Group ”— 
a title which, maybe, is able to be understood as descriptively 
identifying to those within the movement, but obviously a 
description completely inadequate for any purpose of identifi- 
cation by those outside the movement. And in appropriating 
a title of this kind for registration in the Companies Register, 
it is the latter identification which should be regarded, particu- 
larly so if the word “ Limited ” is to be omitted. 

This federation is a federation of responsible traders who 
are the owners of valuable trade marks, and well able to 
appreciate both their use by honest traders and their misuse 
by unscrupulous persons. 

Section 9 of the Trade Marks Act, 1938, permits the 
registration as a trade mark of a word which, according to its 
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A CENTURY OF 


By W. 





Few items of news during the past few weeks have been 
calculated to cheer those who have read or heard them. 
Perhaps the most striking exception to the depressing rule 
has been the fact that of the 200,00) and more young men 
of twenty who have been medically examined for the purposes 
of conscription 85 per cent. have been found to be of first- 
grade physique. And perhaps even more heartening than 
this national average is the fact that in one at least of the 
Special Areas that average has been exceeded. Here, it seems, 
is the final answer to the infinitely tedious speeches which 
most of us have had to endure in which the “ burden of the 
social services” was the constant refrain. Five per cent. of a 
man’s income, it may be felt, is a not unreasonable proportion 
to pay in order to ensure a constant supply of young men fit 
to protect the property from which that income is drawn. 
While for those whose politics are not ruled by their pockets 
the causes for satisfaction are clearly immense. 

Sir George Newman, who for twenty-eight years was Chief 
Medical Officer to the Board of Education and for the last 
sixteen of them, from 1919 to 1935, held the same position 
under the Ministry of Health, has written a book which is 
equally valuable for its analysis of the steps by which our 
present system of public health has been built and for its 
recognition of the gaps which remain to be filled, of the 
ground which must yet be gained. It seems, in truth, to 
transport the reader into another world, and in more than 
one sense. On the one hand, in this world which Sir George 
creates, the raucous commonplaces of a half-educated Vien- 
nese house-painter seem not only ridiculous, but also irrele- 
vant. On the other, the record of selfless and largely 
unrewarded labour which the book contains is calculated to 
make the homme moyen sensuel despair at the pettiness of 
his personal pursuits and of his cherished ambitions. For 
what a record it is! Shaftesbury, reading The Times one 
morning in the autumn of 1832 an account of the evidence 
laid before Sadler’s Committee of the conditions under which 
children worked, and thenceforth devoting his life to the 
cause of children’s welfare ; Chadwick. who, in spite of some 
rather questionable work as Poor Law Commissioner, has 
earned the undying gratitude of posterity by his sensational 
exposure of working-class conditions of life which led to 
the first Public Health Act of 1848; John Simon, whose 
frequent reports and personal persuasiveness at length brought 
home to Governments and public alike the need of 
co-ordination of public health policy ; Morant, in a sense the 
creator both of our modern public education and of the 
Ministry of Health. 

These are some of the great names. A vast host of humbler 
workers, some paid, others unpaid, have toiled in the same 
field, and contributed to the same results. There have been 
unknown medical officers, obscure district nurses, and 
voluntary workers on Care Committees; timid spinsters 
venturing into rough streets, and wearied married women 
mounting innumerable stairs, to make sure that Tommy is sent 
to the dentist or Joan given a glass of milk. They have 
incurred the bitter hostility of greedy employers, parsimonious 
ratepayers and bad parents. Shaftesbury expressed the feel- 
ings which they must all have experienced at one time or 
another when he wrote in his diary, explaining the causes 
of the failure of the Board of Health, of which he was 
chairman: 


“Its sin is unpardonable activity . We roused 
senters by our Burial Board; the Parliementary agents 


The Building of a Nation’s Health. 
G.B.E., K.C.B., M.D., F.R.C.P. (Macmillan. 
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sworn enemies ; the civil engineers, because we have selected able 
men to carry into effect the new principles; the College of 
Physicians, because of our independent action in dealing with 
the cholera, when we proved that many a Poor Law medical 
officer knew more than all the fashionable doctors of London ; 
all the Boards of Guardians, because we exposed their reluctance 
to relieve the suffering poor in the days of the epidemic; the 
Treasury besides, for the subalterns there hated Chadwick ; then 
come the water companies, whom we laid bare, and devised a 
methed of supply which altogether superseded them; the Com- 
missioners of Sewers, for our plans and principles were the reverse 
of theirs . Thus after five years of intense and unrewarded 
labour I am turned off like a piece of lumber.” 

The Board of Health went, but the work continued ; after 
an interval when Simon worked under the Privy Council the 
Local Government Board was formed. From 1850-1890 these 
bodies were “laying the foundations of sanitation—clean- 
liness, drainage, sewerage, water supplies and removal of 
nuisances.” At the same time, and with the help of the 
Registrar-General’s department, a great work of fact-finding 
was carried on. 

The workers of the nineteenth century, finding overwhelm- 
ing evils around them, tended to concentrate on the prevention 
of evil as their aim: the creation of a sanitary environment 
and the restriction of working hours, first for children, and 
then for women. After 1875 this movement reached its 
height : 

“. . . mew duties followed each other rapidly. Moreover, the 
idea of ‘quarantine’ came to be interpreted as ‘hospital isola- 
tion,” public vaccination must be pressed forward, hospital ac- 
commodation must be extended, industrial diseases prevented, 
the food supply must be controlled and increased, and poverty 
must somehow or other be reduced.” 

Collectivism began to be in the air, but it did not get far 
beyond “ gas and water Socialism.” With the dawn of the new 
century a new and more positive attitude began to prevail. 
As Sir George Newman pute it— 

is . ‘the centre of gravity’ of public health government has 
moved from the importance and effect upon mankind of a sanitary 
envircnment to the uncharted liabilities and obligations inborn 
in the nature of man’s body itself.” 

In other words, not only the suppression of abuse, but also 
the discovery and achievement of man’s capacities, and the 
creation of new values in his life, became the aim. The 
advance of medical science, together with the quickening of 
the social conscience, made this possible. It was, in its 
nature, a twofold process, partly physiological and partly 
educational. Its essential technique was, and is, the co-opera- 
tion of the doctor with the schoolmaster through the assistance 
of the expert administrator. In operating Balfour’s Education 
Act of 1902 it soon became evident that differences in health 
could make the ideal of educational opportunity an empty 
farce. School feeding and the school medical service followed 
from this perception, while on the other hand Lloyd George’s 
adaptation of the German social insurance system to British 
needs made it possible for a medical profession, now enabled 
to co-operate on reasonable terms in the public service, to 
work for the maintenance in the adult community of a condi- 
tion of positive health. 

There have been immense achievements since the economic 
tyrannies of the cholera-ridden “hungry forties’ But with a 
population, a far too great proportion of which is under- 
nourished, with a maternal mortality rate which includes 45 
per cent. of preventable cases, and with an alarming prevalence 
of tuberculosis among the children of the poor, there is no 
room for complacency. We are simply on the threshold of 
opportunity. It remains to be seen whether war or economic 
policy will make us stop at that, or whether we shall go 
forward into a new world of social health and happiness. 
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THE YOUTH OF ENGLAND 


The Needs of Youth: A Report Made to King George's 
Jubilee Trust. By A. E. Morgan, M.A., LL.D. (Oxford 
University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

In his preface to this book Lord Portal says “ King George’s 
Jubilee Trust was founded to advance the physical, mental 
and spiritual welfare of the younger generation.” At the time 
of its foundation the country had just passed through a 
severe economic crisis, and the Council of the Trust decided 
to deal at once with certain deficiencies which had then be- 
come terribly apparent. It worked therefore upon an emer- 
gency policy for the first three years, spending up to £100,000 
of capital each year. Although this capita! has already been 
in part rep'aced, expenditure on such a scale could clearly not 
go on indefinitely. Accordingly, a long-term policy had to 
be found, and the Council realised that the knowledge cn 
which such a policy would have to be based did not then 
exist. If the needs of youth were to be met, they must first 
be exactly known—much more exactly than they were at that 
time. 

More knowledge therefore had to be obtained, and the 
Council resoived to ascertain just how the young people of 
this country were living in 1939—what difficulties they had, 
and what opportunities; what desires and what satisfactions; 
whether they were growing up into the complete and happy 
and useful adu'ts which they ought to become, and if not, 
how they could be helped to do so. In fact, the whoie fie!d 
of British vouth was to be surveyed. 

A survey implies a surveyor. Here the Council was fortu- 
nate. Dr. A. E. Morgan, who made his name as Principal of 
University College, Hull, and who subsequently ruled the 
great University of McGill, had recently returned to England 
to become District Commissioner for the Durham and Tyne- 
side Special Areas. He undertook to make the survey, and he 
has made it. 

His conclusions were, of course, not prescribed for him. If 
you set a vigorous mind to consider a problem which no one 
has considered as a whole before, you cannot expect to get 
opinions with which no one will quarrel. And some of Dr. 
Morgan’s opinions will certain!y provoke opposition. But he 
did not set out to make us think what we thought already. He 
set Out to ascertain and assemble the facts and consider them 
freshly for himself. His inauiries have been thorough, and 
his recommendations, even if they are not accepted by every- 
one, cannot fail to command respect. 

He has studied every aspect of his problem. In addition to 
education, unemployment, leisure and leadership, his chapters 
deal with “ The Dead End,” “ Conditions of Life and Work,” 
“Delinquency and Reform,” “Games and Physical Recrea- 
tion,” “Voluntary Organisations,” and “Future Develop- 
ments.” So comprehensive a book cannot easily be sum- 
marised, but some of Dr. Morgan’s conclusions may be 
indicated 

Dr. Morgan advocates the effective raising of the school 
age to 16, and in addition he claims that “every boy and 
girl must remain within the reach and influence of the educa- 
tional system to some degree until 18.” He puts with cogency 
the case for compulsory day continuation schools, quoting in 
particular the experience of Rugby—the only town in Great 
Britain where part-time attendance at a day continuation school 
is compulsory up to 16 for those not receiving higher educa- 
tion. The effect of this arrangement has been remarkable, 
and provides some answer to those who feel doubtful about the 
element of compulsion. Whereas the average attendance of 
adolescents at voluntary evening classes is over the country 
as a whole 19.7 per cent., in Rugby it is 60 per cent. Evidently 
where day education is compulsory, evening education is 
popular. 

In these days, when more and more people earn their living 
by mechanical or routine work which gives their intelligence 
little scope, and when “workers as a whole look outside their 
labour for the expression of their lives,” it is of immeasurable 
importance that intelligent forms of recreation should be 
available for everybody—and particularly for adolescents. Yet 
most town-dwelling adolescents have no intelligent recreation at 
all within their reach. The boy of 16 who lives in a small street 
in a large town can often find no means of exerting himself 
Physically or mentally in his spare time and little means of 
amusing himself either, unless he can afford the pictures or the 





dogs. Boys’ clubs do fine work, but they only touch the fringe. 
Playing fields, through the efforts of the National Playing 
Fields’ Association and some other bodies, have increased in 
number of late, but the supply is still terribly inadequate. 
Even where they exist “there is unfortunately often a ban on 
their being used on Sundays.” Dr. Morgan gives credit where 
credit is due for the voluntary efforts that have been made to 
increase recreational facilities, but he concludes that “ when all 
is said, the problem has not been tackled with enough deter- 
mination.” The facts which he has collected make such a 
conclusion inevitable. 

Nothing is more admirable than the devotion of the men 
and women who support and manage clubs for boys and 
girls, or serve with Scouts or Guides, or “ Brigades,” or 
“ Armies.” But how far is the supply of these leaders, and of 
the organisations which they serve adequate to the needs of 
youth today? Unhappily, only a tiny fraction of the young 
people who leave school at 14 make contact with anyone or 
anything likely to help them outside their homes and their 
jobs—if they have got a job. Organisations are more easily 
supplied than organisers. But organisers—that is leaders— 
matter more, and the best kind of leader cannot be provided 
in sufficient numbers (or for the length of time required) by 
the recruitment of part-time volunteers, who, for all their 
devotion, must spend the bulk of their day earning their own 
living. Somehow or other the voluntary system will have to 
be extended and strengthened by national action. 

It is true that some people disapprove profoundly of the 
voluntary system because, as Dr. Morgan says, “they regard 
it as the last stronghold of patronage, as a means of propa- 
gating particularist doctrines, as a welter of muddling inexpert 
benevolence, or as a Palliative which only delays radical 
reform.” But many other people would uphold the voluntary 
system at all costs, and “look upon it as the salt of social 
life.” As Dr. Morgan sees it, the real opposition of principles 
here “is not between voluntary and public control, but 
between variety and uniformity of practice.” There is no 
doubt of course that official uniformity is profoundly dis- 
tasteful to English people, but will it recessarily result from 
national action? Nothing of the kind has been imposed upon 
our schools, which have now for so long been included in a 
national system, and this is not because the Board of 
Education has not power enough to be tyrannical, but 
because it does rot wish to be, and because it knows that 
tyranny would not be endured. There is no reason why 
uniformity should be imposed on our national arrangements 
for recreation—when we have any. It has became absolutely 
necessary that proper opportunity for physical and mental 
recreation should be provided for every boy and girl in the 
country, and if the voluntary system cannot provide it, then 
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the Government must do so. Dr. 
Morgan’s conclusion. 

But his conclusions, though of the greatest interest, are not 
the best part of the book. His review of the facts and his 
clear exposition of their significance, the broad picture he has 
given of young England as it is and his vision of what it 
might be—these give the book the greater part of 
its value. Here is a man, the reader feels, who knows 
England through and through and whose love for it is wise 
and discriminating as well as deep. Anyone who cares for 
the future of England and realises that those who will have 
the making of it are the boys and girls with whom this 
book is concerned, must feel that the Jubilee Trust has never 
done anything wiser or more far-sighted than to charge Dr. 
Morgan with the task which he has performed so brilliantly. 

J. F. RoxpurGH. 


TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE 


National Reserves for Safety and Stabilisation. By L. St. Clare 
Grondona. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Such appears to be 


AMONG the many anxieties overhanging the economic policy 
of this country today are two which are contrary but, un- 
fortunately, not mutually exclusive: the fear of a new world- 
slump starting, like the last, with the relative overproduction 
of foodstuffs, and the fear of starvation through blockade. The 
out-and-out reversion to free trade which wou!d do most to 
exorcize the first fear might (though this is an uncertain tech- 
nical question) fearfully aggravate the second ; even our present 
half-heartedly autarkic agricultural policy quite obviously 
aggravates the first. Safety and stability seem hope'tessly 
opposed. 

Mr. Grondona points a really hopeful way out of the 
dilemma. In a lucid and moderate argument he proposes the 
establishment, by an ad hoc national corporation, of national 
reserves of foodstuffs and raw materials—reserves serving a 
double strategic and economic purpose. Such a proposal 
raises suspicions of another price-raising, produce-restricting 
monopoly project; but detailed examination shows that it 
need be nothing of the sort. The corporation is conceived 
on the lines of the Exchange Equalisation Fund, whose aim 
is not to raise the price of that in which it deals, but to cut 
out short-run fluctuations by action complementary to that 
of the free market. Its function should be, says Mr. Gron- 
dona, “to purchase certain primary products when supply is 
surplus to current requirements ; that is, when prices fall to 
a prescribed level ; to hold such commodities in reserve ; and 
(the exigencies of our strategic situation permitting) to liberate 
(by selling on demand) such products when demand exceeded 
supply at reasonable prices—that is, when prices rose above a 
prescribed level.” The prescribed level would be determined 
initially by careful examination of past prices ; thereafter it 
would remain as a datum line fixed for twelve months, with 
reference to which the actual buying and selling prices of the 
corporation would be determined. The datum line could be 
altered for each product in view of estimated production and 
demand for the subsequent year ; and during the period of its 
fixity fluctuations would be limited to the margin—fixed, like 
the datum‘line itself—between the corporation’s buying and 
selling prices. Producers and consumers would alike have 
some idea of where they were, and the current down-swing in 
primary prices could be turned to Great Britain’s consider- 
able strategic advantage. 

Criticism naturally focusses itself on two points: the cost 
of carrying the stocks and the effect of the whole scheme on 
the market’s normal functions. On the first of these points 
Mr. Grondona’s estimate would probably be seriously chal- 
lenged by the Treasury; but the Treasury’s methods of 
calculating contingent liabilities are all their own, and the off- 
setting gains—-even when direct enough to be calculated in 
ictual figures—do not enter into their scope. The second 
point is rather more dubious. Mr. R. F. Harrod, in his pre- 
face, powerfully supports the scheme from the wider theo- 
retical aspect, and, indeed, it avoids all the worst errors of 
previous in piecemeal stabilisation. With published 
prices, the purely gambling type of speculation is eliminated ; 
with possible long-range marking down, the secular trend 
away from primary production is provided for. But certain 
disturbing possibilities remain. Family farmers dependent 
on a single cash-crop may increase, rather than restrict, pro- 
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duction in face of falling prices, in order to maintain income 
Mr. Grondona mentions this possibility only to brush it asig 
as unimportant. Consideration of the economy of nati 
rubber and cocoa production, for instance, makes him seem 

little over-optimistic. The corporation’s buying and selling 
prices may become the diplomatic counters of an exacerbate 
economic nationalism. One serious error in the fixing of 

datum line may cause the corporation, sooner or later, no 
merely to supplement the market in the affected commodity 
but to be that market, with dislocating effect. The corpor 
tion would score over the private dealer in its ability an 
willingness to take the long view, but there is no reason 1 
suppose that it would be sufficiently superior in expertise jy 
outweigh the advantage bestowed by competitive pricing 
through the cancellation of opposing errors. Calculation 
based on acreage may be nullified by exceptionally favourabk 
or unfavourable weather ; an initial error—particularly possibi 
in the present volatile state of prices—might incapacitate thé 
corporation for years from carrying out one or another of it 
two vital functions. These considerations, however, lead 
rather to the conclusion that the scheme should be tried out 
cautiously and on a small scale, for one or two commoditie 
oniy, than to its rejection as fundamentally unsound. Sound 
ness in principle, indeed, is all that its author claims for i 
One may join with Mr. Harrod in hoping that it will receivd 
widespread and immediate attention. 

HONOR CROOME. 


THOUGHT-BOUND 


Poems and Dramas of Fulke Greville. Two vols. Edited} 

Geoffrey Bullough. (Oliver and Boyd. 30s.) 
A FACE all in oval lines, with features of delicate refinement 
the eyes arched to a grave surprise ; the whole presented by 
an immense ruff, as if on a plate, and set off below by an 
amply dignified pourpoint of black silk: such is the revealing 
portrait which Mr. Geoffrey Bullough has selected to precede 
his scholarly selections from the works of that most perplexing 
of Elizabethans, Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke. The editor has 
been at pains, in his admirable introductions to the poems and 
plays, to attenuate and explain the superficial rebarbativeness 
of Greville’s poetry, and to uncover the splendid thinking 
beneath the stiff rhetorical manner. “The best of Greville is 
lightning from a cloud.” Highbrow cloud and highbrow 
lightning: such a poet could never be even as popular a 
Browning, or more so than Landor, both of whom he fre- 
quently recalls. And if such things as the Treatise Upon 
Fame and Honour and the iast Caelica Sonnets have 
the aphoristic “click” of Pope, Greville is wholly wanting 
in the wit and lucidity of the later poet. Large tracts of his 
work are dull and stodgy ; perseverance and a special taste are 
required to unlock his casket; but what lies therein is 
uniquely rewarding. 

Greville was a deeply religious man, of Calvinist persuasion, 
so that we are not surprised to find him mainly preoccupied 
with the question of sin. But politics were, so to speak, his 
hobby, and the problem of how to eliminate as much evil 
as possible from government forms the subject of his two 
plays, Alaham and Mustapha, and of some of the best sonnets 
in Caelica. Ill, addressing Good, in the Chorus Tertius of 
Alaham, reveals the basis of Greville’s thought: 

“We, that were as you are, know well what you can be; 

Where you, that never were like us, what can you in us see? 
The Senecan form of the play extends also over its philosophy, 
and in Caelica Greville shows that his opinion of evil includes 
a morality not necessarily Christian. 

“ But grant that there were no eternity, 
That life were all, and Pleasure life of it, 
In sinnes excesse there yet confusions be, 
Which spoyle his peace, and passionate his wit, 
Making his Nature lesse, his Reason thrall, 
To tyranny of vice unnaturall.” 

This is only Christian in so far as Christianity incorporates 
Stoic morality ; in reading Greville we are always struck by 
the earlier, rather than the later, note, and Christianity, 29 
understood by Donne or Taylor or Herbert, seems far from 
his chilly wisdom. 

But Greville chose to write about love. Now, like 
many another lonely temperament, he was not at home if 
this particular passion. Apart from his friendship for Sidney, 
which involved probably the deepest feelings of his life, he 
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appears to have loved only where he met with indifference— 
a familiar misfortune and one which (one suspects) he shared 
with Shakespeare (hinc illi Sonetti). As a result, he took 
refuge in irony, and an assumption of rakishness where women 
were concerned, that sits ill upon him. The earlier sonnets 
of the Caelica sequence are therefore the least satisfactory: 
they are skittish and unreal, despite the occasional “ lightning 
from a cloud,” and the later sonnets—philosophical and politi- 
cal—are by far the best, though the character they reveal is 
respectworthy rather than sympathetic, Greville lacks the 
charm of the happy man. 
“And many Friends, false strength of feeble mind, 

Betraying equals, as true slaves to might ; 

Like Eccoes still send voices down the wind, 

And never in adversity finde right.” 
In this, despite the lovely third line, one cannot heip hearing 
the echo of a snarl. 

The two enormous, lapidary dramas were not written for 
the stage, and nowadays they scarcely permit themselves even 
to be read—at least in their entirety. As Greville himself 
suspected, he was muscle-bound by Thought, so that his plays 
exhibit the congestion of Sordello together with the frigid 
immobility of neo-classical operas like Spontini’s La Vestale 
or Cherubini’s Médée: a curious combination of qualities 
which will be very disappointing to those who have long 
admired the magnificent choruses which terminate each act. 
Like his master Seneca, Greville was adept in the artful 
tesselation of commonplaces, expressed with so exact a 
magnificence that they seem—and occasionaily are—profound. 
For instance, the speech of Corrupt Reason, in the chorus 
secundus of Alaham, is a finer and more complete declaration 
of Fascist faith than any modern propagandist has had the 
courage or ability to compose. Greville, unlike most poets 
(and this is his enormous merit), was thoroughly at home 
among public faces. He was undeceived by pretentions, just 
because he was aware of the meaning and extent of his own 
ambition. 

“A feare in great men still, to lose their might ; 

And in the meane, ambition infinite ; 

Truth, in the witty held but as a notion ; 

Honor, the old man’s god; the youth’s promotion.” 
His work stimulates the mind and leaves behind it remote 
echoes of a high grandeur most uncommon at all periods, but 
especially pertinent in an age like ours, which is seeking to 
forgo the benefits of intellect. EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST. 


CRIME AND CRIMINOLOGY 


The Criminal in Society. By H. T. F. Rhodes. (Lindsay 
Drummond. 7s. 6d.) 

Few lines of scientific inquiry have been pursued with more 
passionate ignorance, more obdurate inattention, than that 
which concerns itself with the criminal and his ways. The 
temptation to isolate a single factor from a complex situation 
and call it the whole truth is ever present in the social 
sciences, and the criminologues have seldom withstood it. 
Unhappy the criminal who approaches them to find out where 
he stands: he will have a nightmarish time trying to fit 
himself into the procrustean beds they have prepared. If 
he goes to them as to a clairvoyant’s crystal, it is a roomful of 
distorting mirrors that he finds. 

It is the great merit of Mr. Rhodes’ little book that it 
neither pretends to clairvoyance nor achieves distortion. The 
denizens of Dartmoor could discuss themselves in its terms 
without any loss of realism. According to his sub-title, it 
was a modest, almost academic task he set himself: to restate 
the fundamentals of criminology. But he keeps it up for two 
chapters only ; by that time his restless and fluent mind has 
realised that the science is too unformed as yet to have any 
fundamentals, and he soon settles down, with the aid of a 
few tools borrowed from Quételet and Bonger and some of 
his own devising, to probe the problem of crime afresh. The 
result is a stimulating book, inconclusive, but brilliantly 
suggestive. 

Inevitably the greater part of the book is given up to a 
Study of the criminal in relation to his economic environment. 
But not exclusively so. “We have to remember,” Mr. Rhodes 
wisely insists, “that social psychology and anthropological 
influences are older than industrial economics, and _ that 
changing economic structures, whilst they have influenced, 
ha-e not essentially altered them.” The remark indicates the 






depth and scope of his inquiry. The success with which he 
pursues it arises out of his basic assumption that every 
society is an integrated whole, with all its parts organically 
related. Hence he avoids the initial error of viewing crime as 
an “anti-social” act. The relations between the criminal and 
the community are close-knit and positive. Society—we might 
infer—gets the criminals it needs—and needs them to resolve its 
own ma adjustments. If this view does not seem immediately 
acceptable, we have only to glance over our social history to 
find it justified. Henry II tended to encourage crime because 
his revenue was largely derived from fines. A century or two 
later we find the landless criminals of the late feudal age, 
vithout any essential change of behaviour, imperceptibly 
becoming the merchant-adventurers of the new commercial 
era. Ard in the eighteenth century, when narrow religious 
sentiments were impeding scientific research, Burke and 
Hare’s bedy-snatching was necessary to right the balance of 
progress. Without coming nearer home, then, we can infer 
that the criminal has a positive social function to perform—a 
fact which the community perhaps recognises by its reluctance 
to adopt measures likely to reform the criminal. 

A consequence of Mr. Rhodes’ method is his attention to 
qualitative aspects of crime. He is thus able to point out 
developments which have escaped notice when only quantita- 
tive factors have been considered. He points out (and illus- 
trates with some interesting graphs) that, parallel with the 
great decrease in the volume of crime over the past half- 
century, there has been a significant increase in the more 
skilful kinds of crime. Industrial democracy has created a 
new type of criminal personality, characterised by high techni- 
cal ability and intelligence, and less easily distinguishable in 
his habits and associations from the law-abiding than former 
types. This emergence of skilful crime is attributable to the 
steadily increasing facilities for technical training, which tend 
to produce more highly trained men than industry can readily 
absorb. Doubtless, too, an important contributory factor is 
the break-up of the family under the pressures of modern 
industrial life. The family group at its most coherent acts as 
a check to interchange between the classes; its forces operate 
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against any change of status, upwards or downwards. The 
weakening of the family promotes sccial mobility—an impor- 
tant democrative objective. But it turns out to be a dubious 
advantage. If the lower classes can rise their station 
more readily, the upper classes can as readily fall. 

Mr. Rhodes sees no cure for crime short of a revolutionary 
reconstruction of society. It is a pessimistic view, for at that 
price society may prefer to keep its criminals. But his pessi- 
mism has the same lucid persuasiveness as the rest of his 
views. It is noteworthy that, when the notorious “ Tea-pot 
Dome Scandal” was revealed, large sections of the American 
public tried to hush it up, willing to condone no matter what 
crimes rather than provide radicals with more reasons for 
social change. Mark BENNEY. 
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THE DUKES OF PORTLAND 

A History of Welbeck Abbey and Vol. 2. 

1755-1879. By A. S. Turberville. 258.) 
IN a previous volume Professor Turberville traced the fortunes 
of Welbeck Abbey in the hands of Cavendish, Holles, and 
Harley. His second volume is virtually a history of the 
Dukes of Portland, who have stood since 1755 in the heritage 
of the Dukes of Newcastle. 

The story begins in 1688 with the glorious revolution. To 
none was it more glorious than to Hans William Bentinck, 
who between that year and his death in 1709 accumulated 
English property to the value of £850,000. This handsome 
provision was given in reward for personal services rendered 
to King William, who was extremely vexed at the refusal of 
the House of Commons to vote still larger grants to his Dutch 
friend. Only the advent of the younger and _ still more 
engaging Keppel put a term to the King’s amazing if 
vicarious generosity. 

Bentinck’s grandson, the second Duke of Portland, married 
Lady Margaret Harley, who was the heiress of the former 
Cavendish estates. She was notable in eighteenth-century 
memoirs chiefly as the friend of Mrs. Delany, whose 
six volumes of literary remains are largely concerned with 
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her many long visits to Bulstrede, the Bentincks’ 
English property. 

The greater part of Professor Turberville’s narrative 
given to the life of the third Duke of Portland, who y 
lord of Weibeck from 17 to 1809. Though twice Pre 
Minister of Eng!and, he has never been the subject of 
biography ; and there are for this neg! 
Professor Turberville handles him most justly as an import 
character in the history of his family, while not pretending 
regard him a maior figure in public life. He enter 
political life as a member of the closely-knit fraternity 
Whig aristocrats organised by his kinsman the old Duke 
Newcast'e. He distinguished himself by his loyalty rath 
than by his talents. Sir James Lowther having endeavour 
on behaif of the Tories to wrest from him the political oy 
lordship of the city of Carlisle and the county of Cumberlan 
Portland most stoutly resisted the attempt and allowed hims 
to be dragged through nine years’ litigation with a mu 
wealthier opponent, at a cost which came near to dispossess 
him of the whole of his inheritance. It was a striking instan 
of the strength of party ties in the days when party had 
little connexion with opinion. 

Merely by sitting tight, Port!and succeeded to the nomin 
headship of the Foxite Whigs at the death of Rockingha 
An honest but mute First Lord of the Treasury, he presid 
over the unconscionable coalition of Fox and North. N 
until after his fiftieth year did a live political issue com 
him to take stock of his position. The crisis of 1792 mark 
the dividing-line of his career. With tears and anguish | 
clung to his personal loyalty to Charles Fox ; while with 
spoken consent he listened to Burke’s tirades upon the mena 
of revolutionary France. In the end, though not until aft 
war had been declared, he joined up with the anti-Jacoby 
Whigs and became Home Secretary under Pitt. In this offi 
he gravely mishandled the Irish question, betraying both 
Prime Minister and his Lord Lieutenant upon the issue 
Catholic Emancipation ; and he even stooped to remain | 
office under Addington. After Pitt’s death he took part in th 
equally strange and dubious intrigue which destroyed th 
Ministry of All the Talents, and found himself as a res 
Prime Minister in a purely Tory Government. With all 
inadequacy, he clung to this position, in spite of extrem 
physical suffering, to within a month of his death. 

Profesor Turberville has dealt most fairly with the care 
of this worthy blunderer. His character speaks for itself ; bu 
some of his actions take a lot of explanation ; and his addictio 
to public life in the face of every handicap is inexplicable. 
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No party intrigues disturbed the useful and admirabk 
existence of the fourth Duke. He was an inarticulate pr 
tectionist; he was happy to finance the purchase 0 


Hughenden, but left the turmoil of the struggle to his son 
Lord George Bentinck. He rid his estates of a debt of hall 
a million pounds, lowered his rents, improved his farms 


built railways and harbours, and earned the blessings 
thousands of humble people. Among his innumerabk 
interests was naval architecture; and he compelled the 


Admiralty to adopt a new style of design by building at hi 
own expense a brig which could outsail every naval com- 
petitor in any weather. If this admirable nobleman had ; 
failing, it was that he would not send his sons to a public 
school. The consequences of this mistake were manifest in 
the lifetime of the fifth Duke, with whom Professor Turber- 
ville’s narrative comes to a close. 

In the writer of an authorised family history it is not to be 
expected that he should revive the memory of stale gossip ot 
resuscitate legends that were embarrassing and quite untrue 
But beneath the imaginative folk-lore which came to be 
woven about the private life of the fifth Duke there remains 
a certain amount of truth which is of interest to any student 
of mankind. All Professor Turberville’s discretion cannot fill 
in the stupendous excavations which the fifth Duke made a 
Welbeck. As follies they far ountrip the towers and ruins 
of ordinary noblemen. They had clearly a deep psychological 
significance ; and it is irrelevant to point out that they gave 
employment to armies of men. It is not mere vulgar cudiaall 
which would ask to be told more frankly of these and other 
ducal eccentricities. But it would be unfair to lay stress upon 
a minor disappointment which comes at the end of a long 
and extremely successful historical achievement. 
CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE 
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FICTION 


By KATE 
Adventures of a Young Man. By John Dos Passos. (Constable. 
Rs. 6d.) 
Child of Misfortune. By C. Day Lewis. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Seasoned Timber. By Dorothy Canfield. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 


And Now England. By W. Townend. (Chapman and Hall. 
8s. 6d.) 

Joun Dos Passos is the author of, among other things, a 
trilogy of novels called U.S.A., which gave him a position of 
leadership among contemporary American novelists, so that 
now this novel, Adventures of a Young Man, initiating a series 
of fictional works in a new technique, is, the wrapper tells us, 
“manifestly ar occasion.” 

For those of us who, welcoming the youthfulness and vigour 
of the earlicr novels and earlier technique, were not whoily 
persuaded by them of the advent of a first-rate novelist, this 
“occasion” might have been at least notable, for better or 
worse. For, overdone as we are now with averagely decent 
writing talent, it is as well, for that talent’s sake, to take note 
of the failures of promise—and on the other hand most of us 
like to be around, and shouting, when a world-beater steps out 
from his trial stage. 

However, here we have no world-beater, but only a sound, 
observant reporter, one of many; a camera-man who happens 
to shoot from a sympathetic angle. The “new technique,” as 
old as the history of the novel, is preferable, I think, to Mr. 
Dos Passos’ former jerky and journalistic method. Here we are 
to receive not so much the impression of a continent, of 
crowds, events and mass psychology, as the life and character 
of one American man, flung naturally against the moving 
screen of his time. So the author begins with the sad, 
muddled and gentle childhood of his hero—which he invests 
with a moving persuasiveness not elsewhere to be found in 
the book—and works forward industriously through boyhood 
into working days, into social and sexual consciousness, to 
political idealism and disillusionment, and so to the young 
American’s tragic death with the International Brigade in 
Spain. 

It is all set down with care and sympathy ; it builds up to a 
large picture, and it displays the author’s wide knowledge of 
industrial conditions in contemporary America, but as a 
chronicle of events, often exciting and even tragic in concep- 
tion, it lacks pace and passion, whereas as a character-study 
it could positively be described as lackadaisical. Glenn Spots- 
wood toils along into manhood conscientiously, and even 
when he is exceedingly sentimental, we do not fall out of 
sympathy with him, so decent is he, so hard dees he work to 
right wrongs, so simple and practical is his concern for the 
underdog. But he lacks personality—he is not created, he is 
only the agreeable, inoffensive shell of someone whom it might 
be worth while to know better. And as for what the wrapper 
says about his sex life, that he “is at once tantalised and 
worried by problems of sex,” I can only say: that I have seldom 
read of anyone who seemed less so. We were mercifully 
spared what he may have been going through under that head 
in adolescence, but once arrived at man’s estate, it seemed as 
easy as winking for him to hop into bed with his neighbour’s 
wife—who was always the most accommodating of young 
women. Indeed, the neighbour usually took the matter easily 
too. And he was always reported to be a very good lover. He 
had the usual yearning for marriage and kids, and no doubt had 
he lived these would have been added unto him, but for the 
short span of his days he certainly took his sexual pleasure 
where he could find it, and it seemed to one reader to be easily 
the least of his worries. However, it must be said that the book is 
much more concerned with its hero’s social conscience than with 
his personal pleasures, and in this it is sober and sympathetic. 
But it is not sufficiently moving. The traditional form betrays 
the author’s non-creativeness ; his talent flashes but does not 
burn. He remains what we knew him to be—an excellent 
reporter. 

Mr. Day Lewis is a poet of originality and passion, and 
therefore when he writes at all will frequently throw out 
passages of meditation or description which command our 
attention and mark him off from other writers. But I am 
convinced that he cannot write novels worthy of himself. 
Fiction is not his medium. Child of Misfortune is the second 
novel of his which I have read and, although I prefer it to 











O'BRIEN 


Starting Point, I can find nothing in its conception, shape, 
dialogue or atmosphere to distinguish it from a hundred other 
pleasant, unimportant narratives. It is simply another of those 
hit-or-miss books about English upper-middle-class life, child- 
hood and young manhood, which, according to your mood, 
you may or may not finish. It has a few ideas scattered about 
in it, a few observations which are not commonplace—but 
they, and they are infrequent, are the sole indications, from 
cover to cover, that its author bears a name most justly 
distinguished in contemporary letters. 

It is the story of two brothers, Oliver and Arthur Green, 
brought up in the usual pre-War, and post-War, comfort, and 
undergoing all the usual minor difficulties of adjustment to 
each other and to the claims and pleasures of life. One 
becomes a painter, the other a clergyman ; both fall for the 
same boring girl, and the clergyman gets her. We sit in at 
a good deal of self-analysis from each brother, and we are 
not deeply engaged by the personality or the problems of 
either. Some of the more obvious queries about present-day 
life, which ordinarily arise to the minds of the ordinarily 
thoughtful, are posed and, naturally enough, are not answered. 
We close the book disappointed. There is no character here 
to remember ; there is no conflict and no illumination. We can 
only wonder why a poet troubled to write it. 

Seasoned Timber, on the other hand, leaves us in no doubt 
of that kind. Miss Canfield wrote it because being a novelist 
is her métier, good or bad. So much is clear from this one 
book, the only work of this author that has come my way. 
Here we have the practised, the rather too practised and not 
sufficiently se!ective hand. This is a long, detailed story of 
the ups and downs of life for a Principal of an Academy, or 
High School, in the State of Vermont, New England. Timothy 
Coulton Hulme was a middle-aged bachelor living with an 
eccentric, music-loving old aunt, and directing Clifford 
Academy under many difficulties but with faithful, if often 
wearying, idealism. At an age when he thought he had sub- 
dued all personal desires he fell in love with a very. young, 
very simple local girl, and he became extremely distressed and 
out of control inwardly, because of this passion, at a time 
when all his seif-command was needed by the Academy for a 
great campaign he had to lead and win, for the preservation of 
its ancient principles against the tempting onslaught of an 
immense legacy. 

The story runs on conventional lines, and Miss Canfield’s 
eloquence often runs away with her. She overwrites her 
simple theme. “ The time was not come for the steady relish- 
ing of frustration, nor did he often have even an instant’s pause 
to drink of things Lethean.” That is a bit too much, about a 
tired schoolmaster’s fusses and loves, but it is highly charac- 
teristic, and, it will be admitted, it is a fatiguing style. But 
the professional in Miss Canfield is compelling ; she is able to 
put over her New England characters and their characteristic 
talk ; she is able to make us see their landscape, smell their 
food, and take a mild interest in their politics and problems. 
She is sentimental and conventional ; her leading character is 
preposterously “Mr. Chips ”-y; occasionally she writes us 
almost into stupefaction about nothing at all—but, bear with 
her or not, she is professional. Her characters develop features 
and shape ; her little town has architecture ; her dialogue has 
the modulations of true speech. 

And Now England might be called an adventure story, I 
suppose, were it not that the heroes of adventure stories are 
not usually allowed to have the gift of the gab, which Captain 
Leggatt certainly has. Unfortunately his talk, which is all about 
England in relation to the world situation, 1937-38, is no better 
than the talk of the rest of us on the same theme for the last 
two years, and this re-reading, in hastily written novels, of 
all recent foreign-affairs platitudes, collected from bar and 
smoke-room, is becoming dreadfully boring. Not less boring, 
in this book, is the narration of the mercantile-marine captain’s 
domestic muddles with his daughters and his second wife—but 
there is a certain forthright excitement in his vendetta with a 
sinister German sea captain, begun in Hamburg, continued in 
New York, and resolved in dramatic gallantry in an Atlantic 
storm. The rather uninteresting plot is helped along by such 
coincidences as the author deems necessary. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE SPLINTER FLEET 
By Roy Millholland 


The “ Splinter Fleet ” was the name given to the little U.S. 
submarine chasers that did such effective work in the Mediter- 
ranean during the later stages of the last War. The boats 
were of wood, about 110 ft. long, and had petrol engines 
that gave them a top speed of 15} knots. Their crews seem 
to have consisted mostly of college graduates who knew a lot 
about engines, but nothing about the sea. The author, who 
served as a chief engineer, was making his first trip as a 
sailor, and he writes very entertainingly of the early days 
when even the captain was sea-sick. But they soon shook 
into shape, and proved their worth as convoys to troop-ships, 
and as part of what was known as the Otranto barrage, which 
was aimed at bottling up the enemy submarines in the 
Adriatic. Mr. Millholland has written a lively and exciting 
account (Cresset Press, 10s. 6d.) of some episodes of the War 
that have not before been described at first-hand. 


THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE 
By Canon Roger Lloyd 


For Canon Lloyd the golden middle age is the twelfth 
century, and his new book (Longmans, Ios. 6d.) is concerned 
with its social rather than its political life. After a brief note 
on the revival begun by Charles the Great, he describes the 
rapid growth of the universities, especially Paris, and shows 
how their disputations made for freedom of thought and 
had widespread effect He devotes a cautious chapter to 
town and country in England, and concludes with an account 
of the Church in England, which is rather surprisingly 
favourable. Stubbs’s well-known lecture on the literary court 
of Henry II is made full use of, and John of Salisbury’s 
Policraticus is repeatedly quoted. From the political aspect, 
which Canon Lloyd leaves aside, the twelfth century was a 
harsh age, but his presentation of it as a sort of intellectual 
Renascence is on the whole both plausible and interesting. 
Other authorities take a less kindly view than he does of the 
turbulent university of Paris, but it is true that the lecturers 
and students together had, on the whole, a great influence for 
good on a very stagnant Europe 
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THE JULY MAGAZINES 


Tue Nineteenth Century opens with Mr. Harold Nicolso, 
putting the question that is at the back of all our minds— 
“Is War Inevitable? ” He would qualify its inevitability with 
an “almost,” if we can show ourselves at once fully prepareg 
and also ready for conciliation. But he feels that the choig 
lies with Herr Hitler, and that he has unleashed forces, propa. 
gandist and economic, which he cannot control, while the 
German people blindly follows him. Admiral C. V. Usborne 
reviews the naval position under the title of “ Modern Aspect 
of Naval Strategy”; he pleads for a stronger fleet in the 
Mediterranean, where, he thinks, a naval war would begin 
A Jewish ex-prisoner describes his experiences “In a German 
Concentration Camp ” in temperate language, which heighten 
our disgust at the brutality of the guards. Mr. Rober 
d@’Harcourt, writing on “The Roman Catholic Church and 
National Socialism,” is firmly convinced that the Vatican can- 
not be reconciled with the Nazi régime, whose doctrines of 
blood and race are repugnant to it. 


The Fortnightly gives first place to a very cautious estimate of 
“ Canada’s Foreign Policy,” by Mr. H. Noel Fieldhouse, 0 
Winnipeg, who stresses the divisions of opinion in Canada on 
this subject. Sir George Young, in a weighty article on “ The 
Rebuilding of Rome,” examines the Papacy’s chances of re. 
storing its spiritual rather than its political power in Spain, 
thus working for a genuine peace. Mr. Pat Sloan gives a 
“Moscow View” of the negotiations for a common _ front 
against aggression. Mr. Ronald Hilton’s “Impressions of 
American Universities,” from the standpoint of a holder of a 
travelling fellowship, are fresh and noteworthy. 


“ 


In the Contemporary, Lord Samuel, writing on “ Palestine: 
the Present Position,” comments somewhat severely on the 
Government’s White Paper, and suggests that a grant of 
representative institutions should be delayed until the Jews 
and Arabs have learned to co-operate, as they were not wholly 
disinclined to do ten years ago. Mr. H. R. M. Worsley gives 
a depressing account of the situation “ Inside the Czech Pro- 
tectorate.” Mr. Paul Olberg writes on “ Scandinavia and the 
Nazis” none too hopefully ; the pro-Nazi influences are in 
his view already considerable. An unsigned article, “ What 
Will Happen to Yugoslavia? ” stresses the resentment of the 
Croats at Serb arbitrariness which, the writer suggests, 1s 
driving many Croats on to the side of Germany. 


In the National, Sir John Harris, under the title of “ Th 
Empire’s Racial Peril,” protests very firmly against the recent 
development of the “ colour bar,” not merely in South Africa, 
where Boers and white trade unions are equally responsible, 
but also in other parts of the Empire.- Colonel Casado, late of 
the Republican Army in Spain, gives’ an unfavourable account 
of “The Republican Command”; it was, he says, unduly 
influenced by Russian experts who did not know Spain. Dr 
E. J. Bidwell’s reminiscences of “Oxford Days in_ the 
Eighties ” are amusing and accurate. 


The Geographical Magazine in a summer travel number 
gives some highly interesting articles, all fully illustrated. Mr 
Belloc’s account of Scandinavian sculpture and Mr. Cammaerts’ 
“The Belgian Tradition,” in painting and architecture, are 
accompanied by many excellent photographs. Mr. Cecil Beaton 
describes “New York Amusements,” and Major Raven-Hart 
recalls canoe-trips “ Down the Rhéne” from far above Lyons 
down to Beaucaire. 


Blackwood’s includes among its service and travel articles 
two accounts of submarine experiences. One of these re- 
calls the accidental loss of two of our submarines through 
collision in January, 1918, while a third, commanded by the 
author’s husband, had a narrow escape. Mr. Victor MacClure, 
in “ Libyan Adventure,” relates a tragic episode of the Italian 
campaign in Tripoli in 1912, when the crew of an Italian 
airship fell into the hands of the Arabs, who gave and received 
no quarter. 


The Cornhill, amid much fiction, has an article on “ Arthur 
of Britain,’ by Mr. Ralph Shirley, who accepts Messrs. 
Collingwood and Myres’ theory that he was a Roman or Roman 
Briton. Mr. Guy Boas writes with knowledge and humour on 
stamp-collecting. 

In Chambers’ Journal Mr. A. A. MacGregor gives a full 
account of “Rockall: Remotest Fragment of Britain,” the 
lonely rock in the North Atlantic that few had heard of before 
the Great War. 


The Practitioner is devoted mainly to articles on cancer by 
nine well-known specialists. Mr. Elliot, the Minister of 
Health, introduces the series in a preface emphasising the 
importance of early diagnosis and treatment such as the new 
Act should facilitate. 
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= ‘A delightful book... it deals with what 

is virtually a bit of Spain drifted over into 

France .. . a book in which one can find 
= an ancient simplicity and meet the sun.’ 7 
= —HOWARD SPRING in the EVENING STANDARD. 
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MOTORING 


The H.P. Tax 

The refusal of Sir John Simon to reconsider the new taxes 
cannot have been unexpected even by the most sanguine 
of optimists. When all is said and done the extra tax 
itself is not after all so grievous a burden on the user. As 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed out the difference 
for ihe 8-h.p. owner between 1939 and 1940 is the price 
of a gallon of petrol—say 35 miles’ driving—every week. 
I must admit I think he might have made some concession 
to the owner of the old car. It is a fact that quite a number 
of 15 or 20 h.p. old cars now being driven about the roads 
are, although sound enough for the daily round, valued 
at so little that their price in the open market is probably 
not much higher than the tax they will have to pay. It 
may strike some people as inequitable that a 10-year-old 
car should be taxed at the same rate as a new one of much 
higher capabilities and perhaps twenty times the value. 


New Methods Wanted 

It will be interesting to see whether the S.M.M.T. or 
anyone else will take the Chancellor’s guarded hint and 
try to evolve some new method of taxing cars which while 
producing the required money will be distributed more 
equally over owners and manufacturers. The horse-power 
tax, as a computation of power, is dead ; it might almost 
be said to have been still-born so little connexion is there 
between engine-bore and the force delivered at the road- 
wheels. Its effect on design has of course been fatal from 
everybody’s point of view except that of the enthusiastic 
engineer who threw himself with zest into the task of 
getting a quart of power out of a pint-sized cylinder. His 
success is world-famous, the small British car being far 
ahead of its rivals in efficiency, but it is not on those lines 
that a car can be built to invade foreign markets or even, in 
certain price-classes, to defend our own. What is wanted is 
a tax that is neither a handicap on design nor a restriction 
on use. It should be possible to devise it. 


The 1939 Minx 

The 1o-h.p. Hillman is now so established a member of 
motors in this country that it has reached the eminence 
of being generally known by its nickname without the 
parental addition of Hillman. This is very rare and those 
which have done as much, whether through great familiarity 
or excellence or any sort of fame, can be counted on five 
fingers. At the moment I cannot think of more than the 
“ 30-98,” by which sum the most famous of all Vauxhails 
and the first of all real “speed models” was known ; the 
Cowley, the cheaper of the two cars made by Morris for 
some years after the war; and the Lambda, the most 
famous Lancia, all now dead. The 1o-h.p. Hillman Minx 
has been on the market something like seven years or more 
and for quite five of them has been known as the Minx 
and nothing more. There is no question but that it is a 
distinction. 


A Great Distinction 

To my mind, from the practical angle, a far greater dis- 
tinction is the fact that the original design has never been 
modified. The cngiae and chassis have been improved out 
of all knowledge, strengthened and modernised, but in essen- 
tials they are the same as they were when it was cone of 
the first to be known as the small car with that big-car 
feeling. There is nothing in motor cars I have a greater 
respect for than this quality of consistency. It is a guaran- 
tee of excellence such as nothing save the oldest and most 
famous name can give. It is definite proof that the car 
is a success. I suppose it would offend all the canons of taste 
in modern advertising, but if I had the sale of a car that 


had stayed as it was for a number of years I would ng 
waste money in saying anything else in my advertisements 


Its Improvements 

The new Minx has a stouter gear-box (the same as th 
14-h.p. Hillman’s “ all-silent” synchromesh), an improved 
back axle and a better designed saloon body. The 4-cylinde 
engine-size remains the same as before, 1,184 c.c., £7 10s 
tax. The weight is a littke under 19 cwt. and the pric 
for the de luxe model £175, the “ Safety ” costing £163, the 
“ Touring ” £166, and the drophead coupé £210. It wa 
a blowy day when I tried it but it showed an average maxi- 
mum speed of just under 60 miles an hour, 63 with the 
wind and 56 against it. It did 41 on third, climbed a very 
steep hill in very good style and generally maintained its 
old reputation for having that big car feeling. I liked the 
steering and road-holding and the springing, and I thought 
the brakes quite out of the ordinary. It makes very littl 
noise and the engine runs smoothly. I call it very good 
value. 


Upper Bell 

It is, of course, a tavern that marks the spot, as so often 
happens in Engiand. I read the other day that when Queen 
Victoria received Napoleon III with so much affection and 
admiration the railway station of the moment was the Brick- 
layers’ Arms, not, as one might have supposed, South-East 
Station or Kent or even Albert. That was not really a 
great occasion nor is the neighbourhood a beauty-spot, but 
it is to be remarked as a national habit that we choose pubs 
as godfathers to places, particularly hills. Or it may be 
that the innkeepers were farseeing fellows and opened their 
places of business just where they would do most good to 
all concerned. That, too, would be a shrewd national trait. 
We laugh sympathetically with and at the Germans for 
their comfortable provision of food and drink wherever 
there is a view; with every blick a stein, to fortify apprecia- 
tion. We must have invented the system long before, but 
of course without the German thoroughness and simplicity. 


The Sea Gate 

The place marked Upper Bell on the map is really called 
Bluebell Hill, the northernmost spur of the North Downs. 
It is a high place like another, a wind-swept hump between 
two valleys, but it has its special characteristics. It can only 
be reached from two sides, from Rochester and Chatham 
on the north and from Maidstone on the south. No road 
runs along the top of that ridge which stretches for twenty- 
two miles between Wye and the Medway, though many 
cross it. It rises to a good height, nearly 700 feet above 
the sea, and from it you get on a clear day a very heartening 
view of the sprawling Medway with its islands and shallows 
and channels, of the navy town, of ancient Rochester and, 
if you are lucky, of the Thames’ mouth and the dim Kentish 
coast to the east. You may not think very much of any of 
these as sheer scenery. England can show you a hundred 
better views if you want colour and contrast, the appeal 
of the austere ; but Bluebell is a climax. Take your car 
and make the crossing of the river ; that is, drive to Til- 
bury, take the ferry to Gravesend and then go on up from 
Rochester to Upper Bell. From that bare height you will 
realise what you have seen and see it again in proportion: 
the sea gate of the empire. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


| Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest 
price payable must be given, as well as the type of body 
required. No advice can be given on the purchase, sale or 
exchange of used cars.]} 
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In times of unrest 


and uncertainty 


many people ask themselves: ‘How can 
[ best provide for the administration of my 
estate and the welfare of my dependents ?’ 
Phe fullest security can be attained by the 
appointment of a substantial corporate body 


Executor and Trustee. 


ts your 
The Trustee Department — of the 
‘GENERAL’ offers confidential and 


sympathetic administration, combined with 
knowledge, 


of 


expert investment permanence 


and the financial security, a Company 


whose Assets are £20,000,000. 


Enquiries should be addressed to 
The Manager, Trustee Department, 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


GENERAL BUILDINGS, 99, ALDWYCH, LONDON 
W.C.2 


Lite & Fire Established 1837. Casualty Established 1885. 
SIR FRANCIS NORIE-MILLER, BART. 


Governor : 




















KEEP YOUR FEET FIT! 


DUNLOP 





The ONLY tyres with TEETH, DUNLOP 
offer you protection in all road-travel 
emergencies. The Teeth on DUNLOP 
Tyres constitute the greatest develop- 
ment in tyre construction 

since the introduction by 

’ DUNLOP of the flat tread 
and high profile tyre in 1931. 















For longer wear and greater comfort. 
Puritan Tanneries Limited, Runcorn, 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Once again the stock markets have run into bad political 
weather and once again they have demonstrated their 
resisting power. Whenever tension becomes really acute 
prices have to fall even if selling is only very light ; that is 
because buying virtually dries up and jobbers make lower 
and wider quotations as a precautionary measure. So far, 
however, selling has been very moderate and in the exchange 
market the pressure on Sterling has not been severe. 
Technical strength tells in times such as these, and just 
as there is no speculative “ bull” position to be liquidated 
in Throgmorton Street, so there is precious little “ hot” 
money left to be withdrawn from Lombard Street. Conse- 
quently, the influence of politics is seen most clearly, 
not in any precipitate fall in prices or in the value of the 
pound, but in a contraction of turnover. This is all to the 
good from a general standpoint but very dismaying, of 
course, to stockbrokers and others whose livelihood depends 
on commissions. 

Foreign politics apart, the news has been mixed, but on 
the whole reasonably good. While the gilt-edged market 
has had to square its shoulders to the burden of the un- 
successful London County Council loan end seems fated 
to undergo a lengthy process of absorbing undigested stock, 
industrial Ordinary shares still have a following wind from 
the figures of employment, bank clearings and railway 
traffics. Indeed, it becomes clearer month by month that 
nothing short of really dismaying political developments 
are going to prevent a fairly broad business recovery in 
this country. Even making full allowance for Armament 
Profits Duty, as now amplified by Sir John Simon, I should 
be disinclined to sell good industrial equity shares at this 
juncture. 

* * + * 
NEW ZEALAND’S PROBLEMS 

If any doubt remained about the seriousness and urgency 
of New Zealand’s financing problems it must surely have 
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been dispelled by Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s frank review 
at the annual meeting of the National Bank of New Zealand 
Lord Balfour does not condemn the policy of exchange. 
control as one of the alternatives open to Mr. Savage’; 
Government; rather he suggests that it has not been applied 
drastically enough, with the result that hopes of rebuilding 
the Dominion’s sterling balances have been frustrated 
Thus, the immediate problem now awaiting solution gos 
beyond providing for next January’s £17,000,000 loa 
maturity and the financing of the Dominion’s defence 
programme. Apart from these two needs, which may 
involve as much as £26,000,000, a substantial amount 9 
fresh credit must be made available if, in Lord Balfour’ 
words, “serious dislocation of trade, amounting indeed to 4 
commercial default, is to be avoided.” 

The correct interpretation of Lord Balfour’s argument is, 
I suppose, that it is better to help New Zealand now, before 
commercial default is unavoidable, rather than allow such 
default to take place first. I agree entirely that this is 
desirable and that the achievement of a satisfactory com. 
promise is urgent, but I am not sure how it is all going tw 
be done. The Minister who, in the last resort, will have 
to call the tune, is at present worried not about New 
Zealand’s politics but the financial consequences. If the 
Dominion’s credit is to be upheld, it is surely only the New 
Zealand Government itself that can supply the essential 
props, and they seem to me to depend on some modification 
of present policy. It should not be too difficult for a debtor 
who is asking so much to give the Minister some assurance 
that the necessary tightening of the belt will take place. 

* * * * 
GENERAL ELECTRIC PROSPECTS 

It is good to find instances of big British industrial under- 
takings combining an increasing contribution to the nation’s 
defence needs with steady progress in the export field. Lord 
Hirst made it clear at the meeting of the General Electric 
Company that this giant of the electrical equipment industry 
is in this fortunate position. Home business, supplemented 
by Government orders—though these still played a com- 
paratively minor part in total turnover—held up well, and 
the net profit, at £1,776,000, just topped the peak figure 
attained in 1937. He explained that a potent factor in 
such satisfactory results was the achievement of a record 
volume of export business, “not due to any particular 
country or to any large contract, but spread over nearly all 
our overseas markets and nearly all our departments.” The 
markets themselves were mainly within the Empire, which 
absorbed more than 80 per cent. of the company’s total 
exports, but in other paris of the world the sales organisa- 
tion was hammering away, and occasionally, as in Turkey, 
had found a satisfactory opening where the forcign country 
had received some financial help from the British 
Government. 

There is no escaping the conclusion, after reading Lord 
Hirst’s survey, that, provided there is no international flare- 
up, he is optimistic about this year’s prospects. At present 
the equipment industry, despite keen competition both in 
the domestic and export field, is working on a reasonable 
margin of profit. Given the maintenance of costs around 
the current level, it therefore stands to benefit from any 
fresh growth of sales. Lord Hirst sees, with ample justifica- 
tion, the basis of increasing demand in rising employment, 
increased public purchasing power and the expanding con- 
tribution of the Government to the productive programme. 

* * * * 
UNIT TRUST DEVELOPMENTS 

Regrettable as it undoubtedly is that the financial position 
of the British General Fixed Trust has become impaired, 
there is no cause here for any worrying on the part of unit 
trust investors. British General Fixed Trust is the manage- 
ment company responsible for four unit trust series, British 
General “A,” “B,” and “C,” and First Recovery. For 
the first three the trustees are the General Accident Fire 
and Life Assurance Corporation and Martin’s Bank are 
trustees for the fourth. Both trustees have already an- 
(Continued on page 34) 
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unt of 
lfour’s 
d to aM Tue annual general meeting of the Metal Box Company, Limited, 
was held on June 30th at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
ent is E.C.2. Mr. F. N. Hepworth (Chairman) said that there had been 
bef ME a reduction in net profit last year of about £15,000, but having 
Clore BE regard to the recession in trade early in the year, followed by the 
Such @ international crisis, the final profit of £316,368 was satisfactory. 


his jg The directors recommended a repetition of last year’s final 
com. ordinary dividend of ro per cent. and the bonus of 2} per cent. 
ng to The total undivided profits and reserves of the company and its 
h. subsidiaries now amounted to £1,264,181. 

Net The consolidated balance-sheet showed an excess of current 
NCW EE assets over current liabilities and provisions of £1,580,093, the 
f the MM ratio being over 3 to I. 





New 
- PROGRESS DURING THE YEAR 
ential ‘ : ; 
ation Since last year, extensions had been completed at the factories 


ebtor at Newcastle and Hull. The company was now engaged in the re- 

equipment of its Carlisle Tin Printing Department; in extending 

rance MM its Hackney factory; and in building a new factory at Bombay, 
where business was rapidly expanding. 

The central organisation had again received continuous consider- 
ation and adjustment to changing circumstances. Opportunity had 
also been taken to strengthen the company’s overseas associations 

ider- # through personal visits by directors. 


ion’s The company’s research department, which had its headquarters 
Lord me 2 Acton in one of the most modern laboratories, had, in addition 
> to lohg-range investigations, proved of great service in connexion 
Citric MH with manufacturing problems. In conjunction with this phase of 
IStry BB scientific work, the company also had a technical development 
nted department at head office, which reviewed new ideas and processes 
om- related to the company’s wide interests. The company is thus 
thoroughly equipped to deal constructively with the constant flow 
and 9 of fresh thought that its reputation for progress attracts from 
ure widespread spheres. 
; 4 EMERGENCY MEASURES 
os Special consideration had been given to the problems arising 
ular out of the present disturbed state of world affairs. The national 
all effort towards preparedness had had great repercussions upon 
Che the company because war in the past had always meant a great 
ich increase in the use of tin containers. Since 1918 British 
Cc : ° 
canning had been developed and now covered a_ wide 
otal range of food products. Undoubtedly it could do much 


iSa- to safeguard supplies if giyen sufficient guidance by the authorities. 
ev, In addition, Metal Box Company’s products were varied and use- 
try ful, and its equipment could readily be turned to other purposes. 
; The Chairman urged the need to plan now for a continuation 
ish of production during war-time. The directors took a serious view 

of their responsibility. Factories had been equipped for 
ord the protection of employees. 1,400 employees had been trained 
re- in first aid, fire fighting and gas decontamination, &c. The 
‘ Chairman paid tribute to the ready way in which people had 
nt volunteered to do this work, often at personal inconvenience. 
in Plans had been made in the company’s 21 factories to provide 
le alternative sources of manufacture for main products so as to mini- 
nd mise the effects of dislocation. The company had also been able 

to render advice and guidance on the storage of food reserves in 
ny individual homes. The importance of the British canning industry 
‘a- in the event of a national emergency could not be overestimated. 
it, The company’s practice of granting its employees extra leave 
n- without prejudice to holidays or pay for Territorial service had 
e. been extended to cover longer periods of training. 

PROVISION FOR FURTHER CAPITAL 
To give further working capital to finance the purchase of addi- 

n tional trading stocks—which were reduced last year by nearly 
i £200,000—and to provide for other developments in view, the com- 
He pany had decided to offer to ordinary stockholders one new ordinary 
It share at a price of £2 Ios. in respect of each £7 of stock held on 
= June 15th. It may perhaps be regarded as an expression of the 
h directors’ confidence in the business that they had taken this step 
. at this time. 
e The Chairman paid a tribute to the work of the staff which 

under difficult conditions had played its part in making the year 
C under review a successful one. 


The accounts were adopted. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 





FURTHER RECORDS ACHIEVED 


THE annual general meeting of the General Electric Company, 
Limited, was held on June 29th at Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C. 

The Right Hon. Lord Hirst of Witton (chairman and managing 
director), in the course of his speech, said: I honestly thought last 
year when addressing you that we had reached a peak that re- 
quired some time to reach again. However, I am here once more 
submitting results beyond our expectations and, in stating this, I 
would like you to realise that they are not due to continuous repe- 
tition of the work that was going on at the beginning of the year. 
I would like you to realise that the electrical industry, the country, 
and, indeed, the whole world, is in a state of evolution, in a state 
of fluid economics, and it is only due to the intense efforts of our 
research workers, our engineers, our staff and all workers, that 
new developments brought us fresh results, whilst some of the 
older departments showed recession due to change of fashion or 
change of general conditions. The net profit at £1,776,000 is just 
£4,000 more than last year and a new record in the company’s 
history. 

The home business has kept up remarkably well; we have, of 
course, benefited by Government orders, but they have still played 
a comperatively minor part in our total turnover. I would like to 
emphasise, as I did last year, that profits on Government work are 
not the extravagant figure that seems to exist in public imagination. 

The actual output has. been produced by nearly 40,000 workers, 
whose annual salary and wages amount to £5,600,000. If, in 
addition, you realise that the company pays—in taxation and local 
rates, in Unemployment and National Health Insurance, pension 
funds, in coal, electricity, gas and general communal services, in 
freights—nearly £2,000,000, you will realise its importance in the 
national mosaic of industry; therefore, well worth support. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 

We have again done well in export. We have exceeded last 
year’s figure, which was a record. This achievement is not due 
to any particular country or to any large contract, but is spread 
over nearly all our overseas markets and nearly all departments. 
Our overseas market is mainly within the British Empire, which 
absorbs more than 80 per cent. of our exports. 

We are hammering away as best we can in other parts of the 
world, and in some cases where the Government have offered 
support to foreign countries, like Turkey, we have found a satis- 
factory opening for doing business. In this effort we are helped 
by the success which our research and development engineers 
have ettained by their intense efforts. Progress and improvement 
have been achieved in almost every section of the company’s 
works. 

As regards our heavy engineering activities, it may interest vou 
to know that at Fraser and Chalmers, our mechanical engineering 
works, we continue with the successful construction of an ever- 
increasing number of turbines; at the moment, seven of those 
going through the works have capacities of 35,000 kVA. at a speed 
of 3,000 r.p.m. They find their way into all parts of the British 
Empire. An ever-increasing amount of electrification of works and 
factories is taking place and one of the most interesting contracts 
we have completed was the new strip mill of Richard Thomas and 
Co., of Ebbw Vale, which is now in full production. 


SUCCESS OF THE GRID 

The financial and technical success which has been achieved 
by the Central Electricity Board in its development of the British 
Grid is a source of gratification to all connected with the electrical 
industry. British manufacturers have reason to be proud of the 
fact that with less opportunities previously for the development of 
suitable apparatus than some foreign countries, nevertheless the 
designs they provided have stood the test of experience, and it is 
acknowledged the world over that, from all points of view, the 
British Grid is unsurpassed. In this work the G.E.C. has played 
no unimportant rédle. 

As regards the radio industry, it seems during the last year to 
have adjusted itself to a lower volume of business. Competition 
within the industry, however, continues to depress prices. I am 
very hopeful, however, that a better understanding between the 
leading manufacturers will produce more stable trading conditions. 

The confidence which for many years your company has held 
in the future of television was fully confirmed by the great 
increase in public demand experienced since last August. The 
public are now realising that television is no longer an experiment, 
but an established factor in everyday life. 

We are constantly endeavouring to improve the already excellent 
quality of our lamps, and have succeeded in continuing to hold, 
both in quantity and quality, our outstanding position in the lamp 
industry of the British Empire. 

Given that there is not going to be an international flare-up, 
I feel the strong financial position of our country, the present 
good employment figures, which mean an increase in the pur- 
chasing power of our people, the contribution of the Government 
to our productive programme, and our improving export figures, 
all convince me that we can look with confidence to the future, 
provided our costs of production are not unduly further burdened 
by unreasonable demands on industry. 

The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 32) 


nounced that the underlying securities, which are the main 
interest of the certificate holders, are intact. Thus, in spite 
of the troubles of the management company, the functioning 
of a trustee of solid worth and integrity, which has been 
one of the integral features of the unit trust movement, 
has saved the investor from any loss. Arrangements for the 
transfer of the management of the trusts operated by British 
General Fixed Trust will now make reassurance doubly sure. 

What is the moral of this development? Obviously, it 
emphasises the desirability of unit trust management being 
in strong hands. Recent transfers of management have 
fortunately gone some way towards eliminating weakness 
on the management side, but it is probable that the amalga- 
mation movement has not yet run its course. Meantime, 
the unit trust sub-unit holder can rest content that whatever 
changes may take place on the management side, the existence 
of a trustee who is either a bank or an insurance company 
is an effective safeguard for the underlying securities. These 
are subject, of course, to fluctuating values on the Stock 
Exchange which affect the prices of the sub-units, but to 
judge from the small volume of business which has taken 
place in recent weeks, the unit trust investor has continued 
in his policy of seeing things through. 


* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 

The speculative investor who does not mind holding 
shares in small companies might do worse than consider 
the merits of Manganese Bronze and Brass ordinary Is. 
shares at today’s price of 8s. This old-established under- 
taking specialises in the manufacture of marine propellers 
and self-lubricating bearings. It is therefore drawing sub- 
stantial benefit from the revival in commercial shipbuilding, 
as well as from Admiralty orders. For 1938 the net profit, 
after depreciation, rose from £52,692 to {69,188, and the 
ordinary dividend was raised from 70 to 75 per cent. The 
higher rate, however, represented a very conservative divi- 
sion of earnings which amounted to over 1§0 per cent. on 
the ordinary capital. Altogether, as much as {£38,000 was 
appropriated for general reserve, contingencies and taxation 
reserves. 

At the meeting in April the chairman intimated that the 
final quarter of the year had been the best, and that sales 
and profits between October and December had easily 
exceeded any previous figures. Moreover, the order book 
had remained well filled in the first quarter of 1939. My 
own feeling is that this company should continue to enjoy 
a keen demand for its products, which should enable the 
recently extended plant at Ipswich to be kept fully employed. 
At 8s. the ordinary 1s. shares yield nearly 95 per cent. on 
the 1938 dividend and nearly 20 per cent. on last year’s 
earnings. As the chances are that both earnings and divi- 
dend will be increased in 1939, I regard the shares as a 
good high-yielding speculation. CusTos. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Towarps Futt EMPLOYMENT 
AT just under 1,300,000 the total numbers of the British un- 
employed are now back to roughly where they stood at the 
peak of the 1937 boom. The fall since the beginning of this 
year has been little short of 690,000. The decline is spread 
over all the areas of Great Britain and over nearly all the 
main industrial groups. The existence of a high level of 
industrial activity can no longer be denied, and all the 
factors point to a continuance for the time being of high- 
pressure industrial production. There is, for instance, a much 
less than seasonal decline in the activity of those industries 
like coal which are normally slack in the summer, and from 
many industries there come reports of an unsatisfied demand 
for specialist workers of various types. From a market angle 
these figures are bullish, even though the net of taxation 1s now 
a little more widely spread than it has been in previous boom 
Net profits may not rise as much as they used in 
circumstances, but they can hardly fall. 
official figures enable one to judge, the present 
very largely to public spending 


second and 


periods 
similar 

So far as ths 
owe their improvement 
*n though 






figures 
™ : 
on rearmament eve e efiect 18 often at 


third hand, as in the marked recovery in the distributive trag 
which is doubtless inspired by the larger earnings of the ep 
ployed. One sees the direction of the movement in the actiy; 
of the building and constructional trades ; hutments for 4 
militia have brought them much business which in turn 
imparted itself to the timber trade, but the demand for brig 
has not been outstanding, and ordinary speculative housebuik; 
ing shows no exceptional activity. Government orders ha 
meant much to the steel industry, and a good deal to textilg 
and there seems also to have been a reasonable increase 
normal commercial orders. There might in normal times ha 
been a brisk Stock Exchange rise on the publication of ¢ 
unemployment figures. In prevailing conditions the ma 
pays more attention to foreign news than to home activitiy 
and recalls that a boom based on public spending must soon 
or later be deprived of its foundation. 


* * * * 


METAL Box COMPANY 


The Metal Box Company, as manufacturers of the 
tainer which the canning industry uses, has an important rij 
to play in the economics of national defence. Mr. F. } 
Hepworth, the chairman, showed at the meeting last Frid 
how fully the company is adjusting itself to fill that réjj 
They have 21 factories spread over the country, and plas 
have already been made to provide alternative sources 
manufacture for the main products so as to minimise t 
effects of dislocation. The billeting of personnel, rearrang: 
ment of transport and provision of stocks have engaged thei 
attention. Measures have also been taken to maintain th 
position of the company’s overseas organisations, and mud 
research work has been carried out to provide substitu 
materials in war-time. Plants for the production of container 
made partly of tin-plate and partly of other substances hay 
been increased. 

It is not surprising to find from Mr. Hepworth’s speed 
that the company expects to be fully engaged whatever th 
future holds in store. If it is to be normal times, then 
business depends on the consuming power of the public whi 
should reflect the increase of prosperity. In _ times 
emergency, on the other hand, experience has shown that gre# 
demands are made upon the company’s manufacturin 
capacity. The company has recently announced the issue @ 
one new £1 share at £2 10s. to existing shareholders for eac 
£7 of stock now held. The issue, Mr. Hepworth showed, : 
to increase working capital and finance extra trading stocks. 


« * * * 


Om CONSUMPTION TRENDS 


Mr. H. C. R. Williamson, the chairman of Lobitos Oilfield 
feels no doubt that the trend of oil consumption must i 
the long run be upwards, notwithstanding the check to th 
previously steady increase which occurred in 1938. Moreover 
if the world returns to sanity the upward trend will, he feels 
be a steady one. Consumption figures for last year were, i 
his view, probably not fair indices because various countrit 
are believed to have increased their secret stores of oil fo! 
military and other purposes. Lobitos oilfields last yea 
suffered from two reductions in the crude oil price whid 
were partly offset by the depreciation in the sterling-dolla 
exchange and there was in addition a depreciation in thé 
Peruvian exchange rate. Thus the company was able w 
maintain its total distribution at 15 per cent. for the yea 
and again to add handsomely to reserves. Mr. Williamsog 
feels that there is no reason why the oil position should ge 
out of hand, notwithstanding increasing production in severa 
countries, and that with careful direction and proration 
balance between output and consumption should be main. 
tained with a reasonable price structure for both crude and 
refined products. 


* * * * 


ANGLO-DutTcH RESULTS 
Rubber companies are now showing results which reflec 


the low prices and severe restriction of last year. Profit 
and dividends in general are sharply down. Anglo-Dutch 
Plantations of Java who, through their Dutch operating 


subsidiary are very large producers not only of rubber bu 
also of tea, sisal, tapioca, cinchona and other eastern pro 
duce, have not escaped this tendency. The gross profit fo 
1938 was £305,121 lower at £356,592 and although the chargt 
for depreciation was reduced the net profit was {£225,669 
lower at £198,621. Dividends amounting to 5 per cent. havt 
been declared for the year compared with 9 per cent. fol 
1937, while the reserve appropriation is reduced from £50,000 


(Continued on page 36) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
ZEALAND, LIMITED 





THe 67th ordinary general meeting of the Natioral Bank of New 
Zealand, Limited, was held on June 29th at 8 Moorgate, London, 


E.C 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh (chairman of the bank) 
said that the profit and loss account showed a net profit of 
£106,524, Or £1,797 more than last year, which, in view of all the 
difficulties of the year and the heavy expenses to be met, especially 
by way of taxation, they considered satisfactory. They proposed 
to pay a final dividend of 2} per cent., less British income-tax, 
making § per cent. for the year. 

When the present New Zealand Government came into power 
in 1935 the country had not yet emerged from the depression, 
and the Government decided to try and stimulate trade and 
business activity by a policy of monetary expansion. Whatever 
might be to blame for the big inroad made upon the sterling 
balances, the position by the end of November last had become 
so serious, especially in view of the Government £17,000,000 
sterling loan maturing on January Ist next, that drastic measures 
were clearly necessary if default was to be avoided. ‘The three 
most obvious courses open to the Government were exchange 
control, exchange depreciation, or a general reduction of expendi- 
ture, including salaries and wages. The Government had decided 
upon exchange control, and when it was first introduced they 
hoped that it would lead to an alleviation of the position sufficient 
to enable the sterling balance to be so far built up as to leave no 


doubt of the successful conversion of the 1940 maturity. Un- 
fortunately, their hopes had been disappointed. 
New Zealand was still, however, and was likely to remain, their 


best customer per head of population, and the import control was 
being deliberately administered in such a way that the United 
Kingdom proportion of New Zealand’s imports could not decline, 


and was almost certain to grow. 

In the field of finance, one of the matters which was, no doubt, 
receiving the attention which it merited was the maturity on 
January Ist, 1940, of the 3} per cent. New Zealand Government 
Loan of £17.090,000. It seemed to him that in considering any 
request for fresh credit in London to finance essential trace 
which might be put forward by Mr. Nash, they must remember 
that there was no country more loyal to the Empire than New 
Zealand, and moreover the trade between New Zealand and the 


Mother Country was of incalculable importance to both countr‘es. 
The reports and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


LOBITOS OILFIELDS 
INCREASED NET PROFIT 


THE thirty-first annual ordinary general meeting of Lobitos Oil- 
fields, Limited, was held on July 4th at Winchester House, 
London, E.C. Mr. H. C. R. Williamson, the chairman, presided. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: 

The most noteworthy feature of our investment position is the 
increase to £329,500 in our holdings of British Government securi- 
ties. At December 31st last the value of our investments, apart 
from the shares in our subsidiary, considerably exceeded the 
book value, and this continues to be the case to-day, though to a 
lesser extent, as is natural in view of the depressed state to which 
markets have been reduced. 

If you will turn to the profit and loss account the net trading 
profit exceeded that of the previous year by £7,000, but there was 
a reduction of £46,000 in the dividend received from our Peruvian 
subsidiary. After making adequate provision for taxation we ere 
left with a net profit of £252,231. Added to the amount of 
£219,479 brought forward from last account, we have to deal with 
a total of £471,710. An interim dividend of 5 per cent. has already 
been paid, and the board proposes the payment of a final dividend 
of 5 per cent. and a bonus of 5 per cent., leaving £239,138 to be 
carried forward. 

The tanker fleet was fully employed during the year and, in 
spite of the weakness of tanker freights, operating results were 
more satisfactory than for the preceding period. The outlook for 
tanker freights is not promising at the moment. So far as our 
own ships are concerned, however, they are mostly employed in 
carrying our own products; nevertheless, they are not getting any 
younger, and your board feel it, therefore, prudent to add {£5¢,000 
to tankers reserve, thereby building up this fund to a figure which 
would allow of the purchase of new tonnage should it be advisable. 


The refinery at Ellesmere Port has continued to show profitable 
results, though the margin of profit was not so good as in 1937. 

From the Peruvian subsidiary we received a_ dividend of 
£92,000 net for 1937-8, as compared with a dividend of £138,000 
net for 1936-7. The footage drilled was practically identical with 
that of the preceding year, while production at 358,525 tons showed 
an increase of 16,493 tons. 


Yo ir board is glad to be able to recommend a repetition of last 


year’s distribution by way of dividend and bonus. We shall, per- 
haps, be criticised in some quarters for our recommendations in 
regard to strengthening our reserves and for increasing the amount 
of the carry-forward. I am satisfied, however, that we are doing 


the right thing. 
[he report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 














OF “CHOSEN 


Charter of Imperial Japanese Government.) 
Yen 40,000,000. 
Yen 25,000,000. 


BANK 


in 1909 by S al 
pre chece Foci Capital : 
Paid Up Capital : 


Head Office: Keijo( Seoul) Chosen(Korea). Foreign Exchange Dept. Tokyo, Japan. 
BRANCHES: 








Japan Proper: Tokyo, Osaka (2), Kobe, Shimonoseki. 

Chosen: Fusan, Taiku, Mokpo, Reisui, Kunsan, Jinsen 
(Chemulpo), Heijo (Pyengyang), Chinnampo, 
Shingishu, Gensan (Wonsan), Seishin (Chungjin), 
Rashin, Yuki 

Kwantung: Dairen, Ryojun. 

China: Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin (2), Peking, Chinan, 
Shihchiachuang, Taiyuan. 

U.S.A.: New York. 

LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: 
St. Clement's House, 27, Clements Lane, €E.C.4. 
Telegrams: Foreign—“Chosengink, London.” Telephone: Mansion House 3617. 

















BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL §T., 8.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM ~- MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW 








YOU 


can help to secure 
safety at sea- 


For 115 years British Life-boatmen 
have been saving human life at sea. 
This magnificent work costs one 
million 5/- each year to maintain its 
traditional standard of service to 
humanity on the seas. Help to secure 
this safety at sea by sending a gift 
today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gdns., London, S.W.1 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTH WAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 











A GUINEA’S WORTH OF 
SUNSHINE 


does not mean much to you, but it means EVERYTHING 
to poor children who would never see green fields and growing 
wild flowers but for your charity. One Guinea will provide 
a fortnight’s holiday in the country for a poor London child. 


WILL YOU SEND YOUR DONATION TO-DAY 
FOR THE 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 
FUND 


to Sir D. O. Malcolm, K.C.M.G. 
17 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, 


(Room 5), W.C.2. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 34) 


to £25,000 and the balance to be carried forward is slightly 
lower at £57,447 again £66,856. The company’s rubber 
crop was reduced from 16,505,762 lbs. in 1937 to 9,308,353 
in 1938 notwithstanding the fact that it eked out its export- 
able quota by the purchase of licences for 1,167,533 lbs. Tea 
production on the other hand showed a healthy increase at 
13,165,380 Ibs against 11,359,456 lbs. and the guilder rate of 
exchange used to convert the Dutch earnings into sterling 
was a little more favourable at FI1.8.90 to’ the £ against 
F1.8.97 in 1937. 
. * 
RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH DIVIDEND 

It is pleasing to see Richardsons Westgarth, the marine 
engineers of the North East coast, resuming ordinary divi- 
dends. The payment of 7} per cent. now announced is the 
first for ten years. It is payable on a drastically reconstructed 
capital, for the old ordinary shares were written down from 
£1 to 1s. in the 1938 reconstruction, and at the same time the 
company was given more earning power through the merger 
with the North-Eastern Marine Engineering Company, and 
with George Clark. Probably the credit for the present divi- 
dend may be given mainly to the 1938 reconstruction, for the 
big increase in shipbuilding activity has occurred too late to 
have had much effect on the company’s financial year ended 
March 31st. It is to be expected, however, that the dividend 
has been covered with a good margin of earnings. 


. * * * 


SANGERS’ GOoD PROGRESS 

Mr. Frederick John Smith, the chairman of Sangers, the 
manufacturing chemists, told the shareholders that he 
was not sorry that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
refrained from repealing the medicine duties in his last 
Budget. He emphasised that the directors had always exer- 
cised great care to avoid exaggeration in their advertising 
material, and that in his view the proprietary medicine must 
be founded on sound premises, if it is to meet with any 
continued success. The company are, he said, to extinguish 
their bank loan when it can sell the balance of its Govern- 
ment securities without sacrifice. 


* 7 * * 


Fina A.W. PAYMENT 

The liquidator’s report on the A.W. Second Stock Trust is 
the final chapter in the history of the two A.W. Trusts. The 
Second Stock Trust is being closed with a distribution of 
£5 1s. per £100 stock. Holders have already received a 
payment of < per £100, which was made at the same time 
as the A.W. Consolidated Stock Trust Debenture stock was 
liquidated with a final payment of £74 17s. 6d. The two re- 
payments made last summer resulted from the repayment of 
the preference shares -of the Armstrong-Whitworth Securities 
Company’s preference capital. The Second Stock Trust had 
also a few other assets to dispose of, mainly preference shares 
in the Partington Steel and Iron Company, and these have 
now been sold for £10,000. Thus Mr. Clifford Johnston’s 
forecast last September, that there might be a further distribu- 
tion of about £5 per cent., has been proved remarkably near 
the mark. J. D. M. 


_—-.- 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, “LONDON, E.C.2, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


Head Office: 
West End Office: 17, 


2 
2 
2 


Deposits for fixe 





Neglect and destitution can mar 
5 IVES young impressionable lives. 
4 4s Children so subjected have little 

chance in life. The Children’s 
Aid Society befriends necessitous boys and girls, and 
feeds, clothes and trains them until they are able to take 
care of themselves. Please help our work by sending a 


contribution to: 
me CHIL DRE Ns AID SOC IRTY 


, a yai ivter He rt H ( 
P: | HLM. the King ae 8 17 Leig m Cu Rd Streatham, S.W.1 


CHANGING 





Tn rporat 


“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD 
SECOND SERIES—No. 18 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to th 
sender of the first correct solution of thts week's crossword puzz 
to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “Crossword Puzzle 
and should be ed not later than first post on Tuesday. \\ 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solution 
should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winn 
will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing so. ution 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharge 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.| 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 


7 Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 

2! for Ginsertions ; §°%. for 13; 74 for 26; and10°5 
or $2. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
wure insertion not later than Tuesday of each -eck 


whose 


PERSONAL 


LADY had {roo recently for a 15-o0z. Georgian | 


Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 


W. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
olumn, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday.— 


R. J. Davies, 123, New Bond Street, W. 1 May 2437. 


\ rIN of TOM LONG ’baccy by his plate 
‘ “A Happy Birthday” from his loving mate 


| i. rECTIVES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free. — UNIVERSAL 
DETECTIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 


\ AY. 9524. 125, New Bond Street. See “* Evening 
4 Standard ” Personal Column Tues., Thur., Sat. 


CL; = a Information and Literature respect- 
ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends, free on application to the 
FRIENDS HOME SERVICE COMMITTEE, 

Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 


i SSEX.—Small Furnished House in the country 
N required August.—Box A 790. 


fee - INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 
Invites inquiries for expert Private Secretaries (no 
fees Secretary “S.,” 8 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, 


W.C.2. 


\ ’ANTED to buy Cottage or House, situated in the 
country, within 50 miles south of London. State 


price and accommodation — Box A 786. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


] )ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID} 


ASSOCIATION 


NO HOPE OF RECOVERY, complete invalid 
suffering from disseminated scleroris attributed to 
exposure. Savings now exhausted. PLEASE HELP. 
Case 119. 

This ts one of many pathetic cese for 
urgentiy require 1. 


funds are 


which 
ippeal S 


; } 
Appeal S., 
74 Brook Grren, Lonpon, W.6 


LECTURES 


QOU TH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
‘ Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn.—Sunday, July 
9, at 11 a.m., John Katz, B.A.: “ Freud, Jung and 
the Reality of Religion.”” Admission free. Visitors 
welcome. 


CINEMAS 


\ CADEMY CINEMA, 
i Oxford Street. Ger. 2981 

A GREAT RUSSIAN FILM AGAIN 

* PETER THE GREAT ” (A). 

Human— Vivid— Real 

* Best film of the week” D 

»ERKELEY Cinema, Berkeley Street. May. 8505. 

>} RAIMU in FEMME DU BOULANGER (A), 

Pagnol’s piquant satire. ADULTS ONLY 


Telegraph. 


PUBLICATIONS 
“ LIGHT” 


For reliable information on the much 
of spiritualism Send 3d. for copy to S.r1., 
16 Queensberry Place, London, S.W.7. 

3d. per week. 13s. per annum 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


ADY MARGARET HALL Settlement invites 
| 4 applications for the post of WARDEN (woman 
Salary £200 to £250 with residence Candidates | 





should be between the ages of 28 and 48 
f the Church of England Social work 
essentia’ iegree desirable.--Applicat 
made by july 18th to the WARDEN 
Road, S.E.), l 


xperience 
should be 
Kennington 


who will supply particulars on request. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


'EYHREE old pupils or mothers of present pupils, 
| JOANNA CANNAN, JESSIE MARTIN ARMSTRONG, and 
ELIZABETH SPRIGGE, wish to pay grateful tribute to 
WYCHWOOD SCHOOL, OXFORD, where 
generations of girls have gained EDUCATION in the 
widest sense under unusually happy and free conditions, 


through a system of co-operative government. School | 


life in Oxford affords special opportunities of which 
every advantage is taken. 70-80 girls. Recognised by 
the Board of Education. Domestic Science house for 
elder girls. —Apply the Principals 


debated subject 


nd members | 


many | 


South 


Afriea 
THE ELLERMAN & 
BUCKNALL LINE 


} 
service 

enviable 
amongst travellers for 
the excellence of the 
general arrangements 
and accommod ation, 
Steamers specially 
designed for the 
tropics provide all the , 
amenities essential for an 
comiort§ at 
The 
faultless 
service 





















enjoys an 
reputation 


moderate 
cost cuisine 1s 
and the ~Z 
under the Be 
direction of experts, -_—" 





e 

| London to Cape- 
town, Port Eliza- 
beth, East London, 
Durban, Lourenco / 
Marques & Beira. @ 


FIRST CLASS 


FROM 





other lines or - . 
Imperial Airways Ss 


Round 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 


104-6, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 


| Every man 


neaving FO... 


| will benefit at once, and ulti- 
mately, by giving a few minutes 
each day to the the 
scalp. If every man would carry 


eare of 


out a simple. costless routine 
(see page 9 of the booklet des- 
cribed below) there would be 
far fewer instances of thinning 


“on top” or at the temples. 


How to stop thinning hair and 
how to prevent the beginning of 
hair troubles is explained in 
“Healthy Hair ™ 
formative booklet full of help- 
ful hints and available to all for 
the asking. Write to: 


HUXTER 


hair 


| ’ 
Our individua 


a really in- 


ner th : 
§ advice goes alt over the u 


address; Huxter Hair Treatments 
Dryden House 


London, 


Station Parade 





EF 


S.W.12 


treatments 


} 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





btw: BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 

COLLEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Miss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Muss 
Petit. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of gymnastics. The course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


EDUCATIONAL | 


CKWORTH SCHOOL, NEAR PONTEFRACT, 
i Founded 1779 by the Society of Friends (Quakers). 


HEADMASTER: W. A, COOPER, M.A., M.Sc. 
HEADMISTRESS: HELEN M. NEATBY, M.A. 


BROAD GENERAL EDUCATION UP TO 
HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED 
ANNUALLY 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Careful Training for Life Work. 


Guidance in Leisure Pursuits 
EXCELLENT FOOD (OWN FARM). GARDENS. 
Estate of 340 Acres, with large Playing Fields, 


Modern Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, and Library. 


Fees Moderate. Apply to Bursar for Prospectus, etc. 


4) XPERT Advice given to parents seeking Schools, 
4 Convents or Tutors.—Purchasers seeking schools 


for sale. — Apply, Burrow’s SCHOLASTIC BURBAU, 
Wellington House, 125 Strand, W.C.2. Temple Bar: 
3533 


SCHOOLS © 


belonging to the 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 

with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend Fees). 

BOYS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 199: 9-18: £110 
Bootham School, York 144: 12-19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Reading 1§0: 12-19: £189 
BOARDING 


GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 172: 9-18: £110 
The Mount School, York 118: 13-19: £153 
CO-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING 


SCHOOLS. 


Friends’ School, Great Ayton, Yorks 160: 9-17: £81 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 

Essex 208: 10-18: £99 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 

ssex (Junior 30: 7-10: £99 
Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset 160: 10-18 : £123 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. 110: 7-17: £82 Is. 
CO-EDUCATIONAL “MODERN” BOARDING 

SCHOOL 

Friends’ School, Sibford, nr. Banbury 158: 10-17: £81 


Apply to School, or to Secretary, Friends’ Education 
Council, 40 Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


*CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information about schools 
in England and abroad forwarded free of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & 1. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. rel. : Mansion House 5053 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


COLLEGE Of SECRETARIES 
nder Distinguished Patronage 


and practical training for educated girls and 


] ONDON 
4 


Complete 









women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional Men, Politicians or Business Men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A table position found for every qualified student. 
Special a ion given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorte: rses In any retarial subject. 

Apply 170 Queen's Gate, S.W.7 rel. Kensington 3228 
| pARLIAMENTARY ARYSHIPS.~ Excel- 

lent opportunties ortant positions; 
splendi 0 I ing and pros- 
pect AR} of Politica 
Sec ies, 2 Gilbert St Mayfair 2193 
ry.HE TRIANGLE Secret ! Training College,South 
| Molton St., W.1 Founded 1910 May. §206-8. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES, 
| i Make spare hours profitable. Booklet tree.— 
REGENT INstITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8. ‘ 

ITERARY Typewrtg., Trans.,&c.,promptlyex.MSS, 

4 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFar.ane (C), TheStudy,96MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea 


\ SS. typed rs. 1,000 words. carbons 3d. 1,000. 
A | Plays 3d. per page ; carbons 1d.—-CarRLTON LITER- 
ARY BUREAU, 11D Regent Street, S.W.1. Abbey 2663-4. 


6d. 1,000 words.—17 Hampstead Hill Gardens, N.W.3_ 
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TO LET 


\ "YE VALLEY (Monmouth Small convenient 

pre-war house ; 2 recept., 4 bed., kitchen, scull., 
bath ; elect. light, main water, drainages, gas; hizh-up; 
1 mile from town; secluded, not isolated ; large garden 
and lawn; good pub. schools (boys and girls) in town 
Caxtong,”” Monmouth 


MISCELLANEOUS 








ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
| Stockings and Wader socks I'weed patterns free 
on request. — MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 

AVE you anything tosell? Readers |! ng anything 
| to sell or professional services t fler ars d 
to bring their announcements to t otice of the 1 
thousands of readers of The Specta Prepaid Class 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line 36 letters) per 
insertien and should reach The Sp r Offices 
09 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts 2 for six inser 
tons: § for 13: 7 for 26: and 1 tor §2 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


A ® HEAI TH RESTORING SAN( PUARY for rest 


uperation 0 refuge when weary de 





whe fit. Booklet S The ‘Hern nitage, Tatsfield, Surrey 
y l = AVE CLUB, LTD.(96 BeigraveRoad.S.W.1 
m and breakfast, ss. 6d. a night, or 35s 


2 ans. weekly Vict. 334 





ner 6s. 6d 





weekly, ' di 
prpenat RGH—THE ALISON HOTEI Melville 
aCresce Tems. “Melcrest’’ Edinburg! el.31205 
I 1°S NEW IMPERIAI HOTEI First Av 
Ove i ooking seca i dicts arranec’ \ ta 
Inge From 4 ens Special residential terr 
LOWES STOFT, GRAND HOTEL 
Private Sea Completely moder 
and service Rathi ennis, bowls i g s 
Crarage Fully licensed, moderate s 
Brochure No. 32 from SECRETARY 
— YOURSELVES in |! 
\ 
Ask for descriptive list (3d. post on of 180 INNS 


and HOTELS managed the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMI wT HOL Si! 
ASSOC IATION, LTD 
P. R. H. A, I St. GeorGe's He 
Street, W.1 


193 Regent 


WA! rDEAN, Brighton, GLENDOWER, first-class 
. guest house rel Rottingdean 9552 
SOLENT HOTEI nlic 


BO! rTHSEA 
" Parade, facing sea, fascinating views ships 


™ € excell Cate x 3 £uIncas, OOOKiet 


. — WORLD OUGHT TO KNOW OF ITT 


Judging trom the Register, we t eve that the dis 
minating world does know lightful Sout 
Ker gton hotel which lies in st a tashionable 
Square that i is not allowed to advertise s name 
Here are always to be found people who appreciate 
comfort and an exclusive and conver ddress ata 


very moderate inclusive weekly sun 


Write Box M.F.N 
ye AY 
ituated 


14 Cromwell Place. S.W.7 
SEASCAPE HOTEI Be 

central position established 2 ears 
ect with l 
good Eng fare has ways ‘, " 








gas itral 
t ges sunt heated 
) Hard tennis court, croquet, miniature 
g se, games’ room, garage, private park and 
gardens Summer terms fron 3 gms Resident 
Director, Mrs. HARRISON 
Ve eee ee et Re 
Room and breakfast ¢s ner 
or 20s. wee with d er 6s. 6d 
22 veek ly Vict. 7289 





IT’S GRAND 


AT THE 


GRAND 
TORQUAY 


A.A. (5 star) and RAC In 
the finest position of Torquay 
Write to R. Paul, Manager, for 


profusely illustrated brochure 


which tells the truth in pictures 
Telephone: 2234 








: Swiss Spas 


~ < AND HEALTH eh 


Bad VULPERA 
Tarasp 


ENGADINE 4000 FEET. 

NEAR NATIONAL PARK. 
The only sulphate of sodium Spa in the Alps 
Liver, Gall, Gallstones, Kidney, Intestine. 
Obesity, Diabetes, Heart, Circulation, 
Urinary troubles. Chalvbeate and Saline baths 
Illustrated 


rm. 





Trop al, 
Swimming pox l, golf, tennis 
booklet by 
Hotels WALDHAUS, 400 beds; 
SCHWEIZERHOF, 300 beds. 





The most potent Sulphur 
Spring in Europe 


for 
Sciatica, Asthma, Tropical Diseases 
ailments of the jomts 


> 
<theumatism, 
and their consequences, 

circulation disorders 


SCHINZNACH SPA 


On the Zurich-Berne-Geneva route 


lilustrated prospectus from the Management, 
Schinznach Spa. 








RAGAZ Spa 


1695 ft. Splendid mountain scenery 
THE MOST ABUNDANT 
AKRATO-THERMAL SPRING 
AT A TEMP. OF 98.7 F. 


Rheumatism, Arthritis, ‘aralysis, Sciatica, 
Circulatory Disorders, Renal Calculs, Chronic 
Constipation 
THERMAL SWIMMING BATH, PRIVATE 


THERAPIES .ON- THE 
PREMISES OF 


GRAND HOTEL QUELLENHOF 
GRAND HOTEL HOF RAGAZ 


I rout k ishing 


CABINS, 20 


Golf Tennis 











CLEAR 
THAT 
COLD 
WITH 

VAPE X 


A dusty, 


chilly evening can easily cause a Summer 


germ-laden atmosphere or a 


cold—dangerous because it destroys the 
vitality you should be building up for the coming 
winter. Get rid of it quickly with Vapex 
Breathe the pleasant vapour which penetrates 
to the innermost passages of nose and throat, 
easing the breathing, relieving any headache or 
stuffiness and killing the germs before they become 


dangerous. Vapex is perfectly safe for children. 


From your Chemist 2'- @ 3/- 
THOMAS KERFOOT &@ CO LTD 


HOLIDAYS 


YHELTENHAM SPA, 'n the heart of the incompar- 
( able Cotswolds, and centre for tours to the Wye and 
Sev rn Valleys, Shakespeareland, etc. Endless entertain- 
ment. Sport for all. Illustrated Guide free from Dept. 11 
Town Hall, Cheltenham TRAVEL BY RAIL. 


OMBINE Cure with holidays at HARROGATE. 
( ri invigorating moorland air, the many enter- 
taining things to do and see are as much a part of the 
Cure as the natural healing waters There are Cheap 
Monthly Returns by Rail.—Guide, P. M. WILSHERE, 
Information Bureau, Harrogate 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST. GRAND CENTRAI 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.--GRANVILLE., 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).- HAVEN. 
BONXHILL (Dorking, Surrey BURFORD BRIDGI 
HOTEL 
BRODICAK. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


DOUGLAS 
UNIVERSITY ARMS 
CAPEL CURIG.—(N. Wales BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH. KING'S ARMS 
CRAWFORD. CRAWFORD 
CRIEFF (Pesths STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE.- CAVENDISH 
PARK GATES 

EDINBURGH ALISON 
EDZELL (Angus GLENESK 
FALMOU TH (Cornwall FALMOUTH 
FILEY (Yorks LINKFIFLD. Primrose VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE...CAIRN HYDRO 
HUNSTANTON. LE STRANGI 

LINKS 
KESWICK.— KESWICK 
LEAMINGTON SPA 


ARMS & GOLF 


ALKERTON HOUSE. 
REGENT 

Argyllshire LOCH AWE 
THACKERAY HOTEI 

Great Russell Street, W.C.1, 
UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER... BOWDON HYDRO 
MONMOUTH. BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORE TONHAMPSTEAD.. MANOR HOUSE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEI 
PITLOCHRY ..{. ATHOLL PALACI 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye ROYAI 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)— Perwick Bay & LINKs. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesea BAY 
ST. ANNE‘S-ON-SEA.— GRAND 
ST. IVES (Cornwall). TREGENNA CASTLE 
SCOURITE (Southerland SCOURITE 
SELBY (Yorks). —-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEI 
SOU THPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horer. 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLI 
rORQUAY.—GRAND 

—HEADLAND 
—PALACE 
—ROSLIN HALL 
—SEASCAPE. 


LOCH AWTI 
LONDON 





1oTEL Ch 
ADV ICE © 


ores 
Readers 
Spectator 


Mr. Ashley Courtenay is an adept in 
unearthing large and small hotels, inns 
and guest-houses where the food is good, 
the beds are soft and modern comforts 
will be found—and not necessarily on 
the beaten track. 


By arrangement witt The Spectator, Mr 
Ashley Courtenay will be pleased to give advice 
free of charge to any reader desirous of informa- 
tion concerning Hotels in Great Britain. Please 
write to 99 Gower St.. W.C.1, and enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope 


“LET'S HALT AWHILE” 
By Ashley Courtenay. 


VOL. |. Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 1939-40 Edition 
ust published 200 pages VOL. I! Devon 
Cornwall, Somerset. 2nd Edition published 1938. 
190 pages VOL. II. Hants, Dorset, Wilts, 
Isle of Wight Ist Edition published 1939. 
112 pages. VOL. IV. Cotswolds and Thames 
Vaiey (in preparation 


PRICE 1/3 EACH (Pose free 
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